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Soviet sub salvage 
disclosure pits CIA 
against news diggers 

Security agency’s indignation questioned; 
nuclear sub importance put in spotlight 


Playing the 
'options’ game 
. at car dealers 

By Charles £. Dole 

Dissatisfied with “no frills” bar- 
gains. American car buyers are piling 
on the options and making 1 a fast 
ascent up a price ladder which 
quieWy elevates the cost of the aver- 
aganeW car. 

- ' This helps the industry offset heavy 
losses from lagging sales. But critics 
wonder how ethical it is to dangia all 

• those' high-cost plums before the 
buyer. The basic car is kept so 

“basic,” they charge, that the buyer 
; is almost forced to take a carful of 
' extras. 

; . The glass-top Am erican Motors Pa- 
;.cer*.-f°r example, is base-priced at 
. $&J209. Even if you could find a 

- ^ stri pped-d own version in a showroom, 
. - you might not want to buy it. 

. Buyers of built-to-order cars are 
: paying an average of $1,600 for ex- 
V-%as. Even the cars which are simply 
/ sold off the showroom floor include 
. - about $ 1,000 worth of extras. 

Basically noisy 

Or take the Volkswagen Rabbit, a 
small car recently introduced in the 
' UJJ. by the West German car manu- 
facturer and priced at a “modest” 
‘ $2,999 — stripped, that is. 

This is where the price-laddering 
concept takes off. The buyers may see 
.. a side-window sticker price of, say, 
$3,914 — the price of a Rabbit I drove 
hot long ago. Yet the Rabbit is loudly 
touted as selling for under $3,000. 

' . The stripped car is noisy, with too 
ri'.Tlitde padding in the body. Xet for $500 
\ more ($296 for the “custom package” 

. and another $204 for the “deluxe 
package"), the car has bright chrome 
trimmings, a greatly improved inte- 
rior including full carpeting, and 
some of the niceties which every car 
buyer is expected to want. Further- 
more it is much quieter. 

Vinyl upholstery costs another $60. 
Add a radio, an automatic trans- 
mission (most buyers want (me in the 
United States), and a few other 
extras, and the price very quickly hits 
I the $4,000 range, without air condi- 
* Honing. ' 

‘ Beetle' not cheap 

Even the long-popular Volkswagen 
“beetle," once priced for under 
$1,600, now is base-listed at $2,896. But 
that is not the whole story. Some once- 
standard items are lumped into a $200 
package which pushes the price up to 

• $3, OKS. Then there is another $60 for 
vinyl upholstery — and on and on. 

In other words, the base-price phi- 
losophy draws the potential buyer into 
the showroom where the salesman 
boosts him "up the ladder." 

Volkswagen says it was forced into 

• Hie price-ladder strategy "by the 

• realities of the marketplace.” One 
sales manager in a VW dealership, 
who says he deplores the ladder-price 
technique, “expects the Rabbit will 
sen well at around $3,400 or $3,600.” 

Eugene V. Amoroso, head of sales 
for AMC, says that "I don’t think this 
is dishonest; it's just good business." 

"The intent of the auto industry is 
pretty obvious,” says David Morgan- 
stein at the Center for Auto Safety in 
Washington, D.C. "The manufac- 
turers provide their dealers with 
loaded cars; they do not provide the 
dealer with the stripped or basic car.” 

Mr. Morgans tein says he “went 
shopping not long ago, just for fun, 
and couldn’t find a Mustang n without 
- a digital clock — a $40 option.” 

Automakers have, however, peeled 
off some of the high-cost standard 
items on some cars, such as radial 
tires, in recent weeks in an effort to 
shrink the price and make it more 
palatable to more buyers. 

The manufacturers defend the 
price-laddering practice by saying 
that people are not forced to take a lot 
of options unless they really want 
them. But American car buyers often 
consider as necessities the comfort 
and ease -of- driving extras which mo- 
torists in other parts of the world 
Ignore. 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt 
and Guy Halverson' 

Staff correspondents of 
The Christian Science Monitor . 

Washington 

Chief among the questions raised 
here >.by public disclosure of the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s work 
with ft .Howard Hughes Corporation to 
salvage part of a Russian submarine 
istois: 

Do newspapers have the right to 
overrule CIA requests that informa- 
tion be kept secret? 

After accounts of the CIA in- 
volvement were spread across front 
pages of the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and the Los Angeles 
Times, despite repeated CIA requests 
that no publication be made, one CIA 
man commented: 

“Of'Caurse we are outraged. How 
outraged can you get? Does *hi« mean 
that in the final analysis the news- 
papers will publish any thing they can 
get their hands on, no matter how 
secret or important we say it Is?” 

At the same time/ the entire episode 
throws a new spotlight on what 
analysts see as the vital long-range 
Importance of thenu clear submarine 
to both American and Russian mili- 
tary strategy. 

The' salvage was performed by. the 
Glomar^ Explorer, ostensibly a deep- 
sea mining ship, constructed by the 
Summa Corporation, controlled by 
industrialist Hughes. After the Navy, 
with super-sensitive sonar devices, 
had located the Russian sub, sunk In 
1968. the Americans raised the ship 
from 17,000 feet of water in July, 1974. 
At 8,000 feet however, it broke and the 
Navy mid CIA gotonly one-third of the 
sub, but without missiles or code 
machines. 

Congress 
tc ^te soon . 
on Saigon aid 

By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A major congressional move sched- 
uled to be announced Thursday may 
result In ending all military aid to 
Saigon before this calendar year is 
out. 

With South Vietnam pulling back 
from four provinces and possibly five, 
the sources are convinced that within 
a few weeks Congress must deal with 
an urgent Ford administration 
request for additional military aid to 
South Vietnam. 

Yet for two reasons the adminis- 
tration’s leverage is declining while 
Congress's is rising, congressional 
sources insist. 

• Despite President Ford’s an- 
nounced willingness to compromise 
with Congress and gain, three more 
years of military aid, congressional 
sources insist he missed a major 
opportunity within the last two weeks 
because the State Department re- 
fused to make significant dollar con- 
cessions: 

No compromise reached 

Sources say Senators Frank Church 
and James B. Pearson met with high 
State Department officials March 7 
and ll in an effort to agree on a 
compromise; the State Department 
★Please turn to Page 4 


According to tile New York Times, 
a Times reporter first learned of the 
operation in late 1973, but ceased 
research after a request by GIA 
director William Colby in early 1974. 
Some information was then published 
by the Los Angeles Times last month; 
the New York Times resumed its 
research. 

The CIA said, according to the New 
York Times Wednesday, toatpublica- 
tion would endanger national secu- 
rity, since the agency was considering 
an effort this summer to raise the rest 
of the submarine. Tbe New York 
Times held up publication until the 
CTA ma/U> a final denial on on the 
salvage. So did other news media. 

The New York Times said it told the 
CIA it would publish if it felt others 
were aboutto publish. 

According to the Los Angeles 
Times, it published Wednesday be- 
cause the New York Times was 
★Please turn to Page 4 
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By Gordon N. Converse, chiet photographer 

Dubai — Persian Gulf oil money prompts motorcycle boom 


Congress prods its sleeping watchdogs 


By Richard L. Shoot 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor / : 

Washington 

Sen. Richard Schweiker (R) of 
Pennsylvania tells tbe story of the 
enormous appropriations item for 
naval “spare parts” that came to toe 
House Armed Services Committee 
while he was a member. 

“That’s a huge sum for spare 
parts! ” protested Mr. Schweiker, who 
himself served on ah aircraft carrier 
in World War n. In an Intermission, 
one of toe senior members took him 
aside. “Go easy, an those spare 


parts,” he whispered, “that’s the 
appropriation for the GIA.” 

Suddenly Congress Is deluged with 
controversies over questionable prac- 
tices of the CIA, the FBI, and, earlier, 
of the White House and other execu- 
tive agencies In toe Watergate scan- 
dal over which Congress theoretically 
has purse-string cantroL 
An embarrassed Congress Is dis- 
covering what political scientists 
have charged for years, that legisla- 
tive oversight is faltering, or Is in 
abeyance. Since this Is crucial in 
America’s separation of powers, 
some wonder if it affects tbe whole 
government. 


Here are examples: 

— In foreign policy. Congress knew 
little If anything of the Bay of Pigs 
(Cuban) Invasion, the White House 
"tilt” In the India-Paid stan dispute, 
toe operation to “unstablllze” the 
Allende government in Chile, and toe 
secret bombing of Cambodia. It was 
deceived by the executive, most now 
agree, in the reports of toe Tonkin 
Gulf incident In Vietnam. 

— Few congressmen knew of FBI 
surveillance operations and were in 
no position to exercise "oversight” 
when even attorneys general, accord- 
ing to testimony, were unaware of 
★Please torn to Page 4 


Anti-Soviet atmosphere seen in potential pact 

Moscow freti as Japan, China talk peace 


• By Victor Zorza 
• Special to 

• The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Kremlin is afraid that toe 
treaty of “peace and friendship” 
being negotiated by Japan and China 
could turn into a compact of hostility 
against toe Soviet Union. 

The negotiations, said a Moscow 
broadcast to Japan, are being con- 
ducted in . “an anti-Soviet atmo- 
sphere.” Peking, in turn, is concerned 
at Soviet attempts to malm the Japa- 


nese drop those aspects of tbe treaty 
disliked by Moscow. 

Tokyo, which began with hopes that 
it could play off each of its neighbors 
against toe other, finds Itself being 
squeezed by both. 

China wants tbe treaty to state toe 
principle of opposition to toe "hege- 
mony” of any third country in the 
region. The United States and China 
already have subscribed to the prin- 
ciple, which is therefore clearly 
aimed against the Soviet Union. Ja- 
pan would prefer to manage without 
toe offending clause. 


Is Nixon next on 


By Arthur Unger 

Television critic of Tha Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Hie controversial two-part H. B. Haldeman/Mlke Wallace interview 
to be aired on CBS on toe next two Sundays (March 23 and 30, 6-7 p-m. 
eastern daylight time) could prove to be merely an audition for the 
first post-Watergate electronic interview with Bichard M. Nixon. 

MUb Wallace told tills newspaper, ‘Tve done [John D.] Ehrilchman 
and I would Hke-to do [John] Mitchell, and, of coarse, [ I’ve done] ex- 
President Nixon . . . several times, but before he was president. I 
certainly feel this is the time to do him again.” CBS public affairs 
director Ml Leonard said: “We certainly have expressed interest In 
such an interview.** Informed of a rumor that Rabbi Korff, who heads 
a committee to raise funds for Mr. Nixon’s expenses, has been offering 
a network i n terview for a foe said to be $150,000, Mr. Leonard said: 
“There have never been> such discussions between Rabid Korff and 
CBS News. But agent Irving I asaar is handling Mr. Nixon in any case. 
And he wonld be the one to deal with.” .Please turn to Page 2 


The Kremlin disclaims any in- 
tention to dominate the area or to 
establish its hegemony, and is letting 
it be understood that to impute such 
motives to it is to designate the Soviet 
Union in advance as a potential 
enemy. It not only wants the clause 
dropped from the treaty, but also Is 
pressing Japan to conclude a treaty of 
friendship with toe Soviet Union that 
would in some ways parallel the 
Japanese treaty with China. 

But Tokyo counters with the ar- 
gument that before there can be a 
friendship treaty with Russia, there 
must be a peace treaty — and that 
there can be no peace treaty unless 
the Soviet Union returns toe four 
Kurile islands: Etorofu, Habomal, 

. Kun&shir, and Shikotan. The ar- 
gument about the islands has gone 
back and forth between Moscow and 
Tokyo for a number of years. The 
Kremlin has hinted in toe past that It 
might be more forthcoming in due 
course, but with the passage of time 
the Soviet position has become harder 
rather than softer. 

Pandora’s box 

One reason for the Kremlin’s stand 
is to be found in the Soviet fear that 
toe return of the islands to Japan 
would establish the precedent of terri- 
torial concessions, which could open a 
Pandora's box of territorial claims on 
the Soviet Union, starting with Pe- 
king’s own demands for border ad- 
justments. Premier Chou En-lai 
★Please turn to Page 6 


Behind 
Kissinger’s 
Faisal trip 

Saudi Arabian ties 
to Egypt and U.S. 

By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Aswan, Egypt 
New developments in United States - 
Saudi Arabia relations were back- 
ground for Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger’s brief talks Wednesday 
with King Faisal in Riyadh, the Saudi 
capital. 

Egyptian off teals are especially 
mindful of the close U.S.-Saudl rela- 
tionship because President Sadat, 
since before the 1973 war with Israel, 
has closely coordinated all his impor- 
tant moves with King Faisal. 

At the present difficult juncture in 
the Egypt-Israel disengagement 
talks, Mr. Sadat and King Faisal are 
in constant contact, according to 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry sources. 

Saudi financial support far Egypt 
has problably topped $3 billion since 
the 1973 war. It remains as crucial to 
Egypt’s planned peaceful reconstruc- 
tion as it would be in a new war. 

Dollar unhitched 
Recent Saudi-U.S. developments In- 
clude a Saudi decision to detach the 
Saudi currency unit, the rlyal, from 
the U.S. dollar, a move described as 
resulting from inflation outside and 
inside the Arab kingdom. Saudi labor 
costs, mainly for nearly 3 million 
imported workers, have doubled In 
the past year. 

Although the political effects on 
U.S. -Saudi relations may be small, 
the riyal’s “unhooking” from the 
dollar and slight revaluation against 
it is viewed in psychological terms 
here as a new Arab assertion of 
independence from the U.S. 

Further, Saudi crude-oil production 
is following the world’s downward 
trend. 

The Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany (Aramco) reported a drop from 
7.6 million barrels a day to only 6.6 
★Please turn to Page 2 


Insurgents’ include at least 3 rival power centers 

If Cambodian capital falls, who will rule then? 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

A great mystery hangs over the war in 
Cambodia. It centers on who will come out 
on top if the insurgents now besieging 
Phnom Penh take the capital and establish 
control of the whole country, most of which 
they already hold. 

The insurgents are most often referred to 
in the West as “Khmers Rouges” (Red 
Cambodians), but — well-informed 
analysts say - this is a misnomer. There 
are-three distinct components in the insur- 
gent forces, and virtually nobody Is sure 
which will eventually succeed in calling the 
tune. They are: 

1 , The original Khmers Rouges* These 
are mainly middle-class, intellectual Cam- 
bodians, many of them educated in France, 
who embraced Marxism In toe 1950s. Some 
of them became members of the French 
Communist Parly. Back in Cambodia, In 
the days when Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
was head of state, they organized them- 
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selves In opposition to his royalist govern- 
ment The most prominent of them is Khleu 
Samphan, -who holds toe position of com- 
mander-in-chief of .all insurgent forces. He 
is the man whom it is probably most 
important to watch in toe event of a total 
insurgent victory, 

2. The Slhanookist nationalists. These 
are followers ofPrince Norodom Sihanouk, 
the mercurial, clever and popular head of 
state until ousted in the coup of 1970 which 
brought to power in Phnom Penh the 
present shaky government of Marshal Lon 
Nol. This group Is royalist rather than 
marxist and from it come, most of the 
strictly military (as opposed to political) 
officers in the Insurgent forces. 

Prince Sihanouk lives in exile in Peking 
and is head of the provisional government 
in-exUe (GRUNK) under whose banner — 
on paper at least — the Insurgents are 
fighting. Whether he or it (a a presently 
constituted) would inherit effective power 
in toe event of insurgent victory Is by no 
means certain. 
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3. The Hanoi 8,000. The core of these — 
originally thought to number about 4,000 — 
are the ethnic Cambodians who moved to 

Hanoi with the Vietnamese Communists 
when the French withdrew from Vietnam 
in 1964 and Vietnam was partitioned Into a 
Communist North and a non-Communlst 
South. They are Marxists; and of all the 
insurgents, they maintain the closest ties 
with North Vietnam. 

One of them Is Saloth Sar, secretary- 
general of the Cambodian Communist 
Party (CCP) — of which more later. They 
provide the bulk of the political (as opposed 
to strictly military) officers in the insur- 
gent forces. 

The CCP is a much smaller and much 
more shadowy group than any of toe three 
main components identified in the insur- 
gent forces. Some analysts believe that it is 
to some extent a paper organization which 
the North Vietnamese are trying to flesh 

★Please turn to Page 2 



Khieu Samphan: 
man to watch 
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How Congress aid cuts 
in Southeast Asia could 


Court imprisonment sentences overruled 

Ethiopian junta orders 6 more executed 


harm Kissinger diplomacy 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

U.S. actions toward Cambodia and 
South Vietnam also have a bearing on 
the efforts by Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger to make peace in 
the Middle East, observers here be- 
lieve. 

President Ford has supported his 
request to Congress for aid to Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam on the 
ground that U.S. credibility is at stake 
— in effect, Mr. Ford asks, “can the 
U.S. be trusted If we fail to provide 
aid?” 

His words echo here as Dr. Kis- 
singer is in the midst of delicate 
diplomatic maneuvering In the 
Mideast, during which he is trying to 
get Israeli leaders to accept condi- 
tions on which to move back from 
their current positions in Sinai. 

Congress refusal 

His difficulties may be com- 
pounded, as seen from here, by the 
refusal of the Congress to agree with 
his own, and President Ford’s 
requests for more aid. The adminis- 
tration tells Congress that the refusal 
means that the U.S. Is not supporting 
Its friends. Dr. Kissinger has blamed 
the refusal on congressional meddling 
in foreign policy. 

The question now is how the debate 
here on Southeast Asian aid might 
affect Israeli — or Egyptian and 
Syrian — leaders as Dr. Kissinger 
tries to use his own credibility to act 
as broker between them. 

The question also goes beyond the 
appropriation of a few hundred mil- 
lion dollars at this time. For the most 
concerned countries In the Middle 
East it goes back to U.S withdrawal of 
Its troops from Vietnam In 1973 under 
the aegis of Dr. Kissinger. 

As some observers see it, U.S. 
influence in the world has been reced- 


★ If Cambodia 
falls . . . 

Contained tram Page 1 

out to strengthen Hanoi’s hold on 
Cambodia through strlcktly political 
organization once the insurgents win 
military victory. Saloth Sar has been 
identified as its secretary-general, 
but other members of its politburo are 
not known. 

If the OCP does exist organiza- 
tionally, analysts suggest that it over- 
laps all three main groups of insur- 
gents, with its biggest foothold within 
the Hanoi 6,000. 

The relationship of the North Viet- 
namese to the Insurgents is equivocal 
and difficult. Hanoi is thought to have 
about 3,000 military personnel in the 
field with the Insurgents — as ad- 
visers and liaison officers. (There are 
probably 10,000-16,000 North Vietnam- 
ese regulars also in Cambodia, but 
they are involved in the war against 
South Vietnam not the Cambodian 
insurgency.) And Hanoi is either the 
conduit or the source of arms supplies 
for the insurgents, the arms coming 
originally from Communist China. 

Ancient antipathy noted 

One of the reasons why there Is not 
a greater direct Involvement of North 
Vietnamese personnel alongside the 
insurgents is the mutual dislike of 
most Vietnamese and Cambodians. 
Historically Vietnamese have des- 
pised Cambodians and Cambodians 
feared Vietnamese domination. 

Earlier in the campaign Incidents 
at low levels between North Vietnam- 
ese and Cambodians led to bloodshed. 
The North Vietnamese — great belie- 
vers in mental conditioning — then 
undertook a psychological campaign 
to try to remove prejudices. But 
instead of removing the prejudices at 
lower levels, there was evidence the 
campaign was extending it to higher 
levels, and the effort was called off. 

★ Behind Kissinger’s 
Faisal trip 

Continued from Page 1 

million in February. The Saudis say 
this is due to faltering world demand, 
compounded by high prices and reces- 
sion and warm winter weather in 
many parts of the world. 

Saudi delegates at the recent Arab 
petroleum congress in Dubai sub- 
scribed to resolutions that “it is an 
Arab right to use oil as a defensive 
weapon." 

This means the possibility of a new 
oil embargo on the U.S. in case it aids 
Israel in a new war. 

Nevertheless the Saudi-U.S. rela- 
tionship has never been closer. Saudi 
Arabia has been buying billions of 
dollars of U.S. Treasury securities. A 
Saudi delegation met in Washington 
last month with the U.S. half of their 
new joint economic commisson set up 
under last year’s Saudi-Amerlcan 
accords. 

And U.S. Assistant Treasury Secre- 
tary Gerald Parsky is coordinating a 
U.S. “action group" now being set up 
in Riyadh to follow through on the 
accords. 


ing ever since, in terms of military 
strength and foreign aid. It was only 
masked, they say by Dr. Kissinger’s 
initial success in negotiating dis- 
engagement on the Egyptian and 
Syrian fronts after the October, 1973, 
war. 

Israel’s ties to the United States go 
back to the founding of the state In 
1948. i 

And yet there are Israelis — a 
growing number, according to polls 
made in Israel — who believe that 
Israel must hang onto the territories 
it now occupies so that it may rely on 
its own defensive strength rather than 
American support whether moral or 
in the form of a guarantee. This is the 
growing opposition, religious and 
right-wing nationalist, which Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin must cope with In 
answering Dr. Kissinger’s proposals 
for geographical Sinai withdrawals. 

Sadat ties 

In the case of Egypt the ties withlhe 
United States go back to 1972 when 
President Sadat expelled the Russian 
technicians and advisers when the 
Soviet Union declined to supply him 
with the advanced weapons he 
wanted. 

The almost hysterical welcome 
given former President Nixon in June 
of last year was an expression of the 
Egyptian sense of frustrations in its 
relations with the Russians. 

Now President Sadat finds himself 
under increasing pressure from in- 
side Egypt and from other Arab 
countries, especially Syria, to re- 
strain the faith he has placed In the 
United States. 

President Assad of Syria is reported 
to have lectured Dr. Kissinger on the 
unreliability of the United States as a 
friend, mentioning Turkey along with 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. The 
point of his lecture was that President 
Sadat had gone overboard In trusting 
Washington. 
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Likely insurgent makeup 

The North Vietnamese authorities 
were reportedly particularly dis- 
mayed when they discovered that a 
North Vietnamese regimental com- 
mander, on receiving a supply of new 
arms for delivery to the Cambodian 
insurgents, kept the new arms for his 
regiment and sent his regiment's old 
arms to the Cambodians Instead. 

A further complicating factor In the 
relations between the North Vietnam- 
ese and the Cambodians is the rule-of- 
thumb — presumably known to the 
insurgents — that Hanoi has never 
done anything In Cambodia (or Laos) 
for the sake of those two countries. 
North Vietnamese operations In both 
are conducted in terms of Hanoi's 
struggle In South Vietnam. 

Hanoi position in doubt 

This produces uncertainties for 
Hanoi about the line that the insur- 
gents might take should fighting 
among Cambodians stop in the wake 
of an insurgent victory. For this 
reason some analysts suggest the 
North Vietnamese might prefer an 
indeterminate situation In and around 
Phnom Penh until they are sure they 
can unquestionably control things 
there. 

What of the role of the two other 
centers of Communist power — Mos- 
cow and Peking — in Cambodia? 

There has been some suggestion 
that since the original Khmers 
Rouges had earlier ties with the 
French Communist Party, and since 
the latter is basically Moscow-ori- 
ented, the Russians might have some 
pull with the Khmers Rouges. But 
there is little evidence for this. 

As for the Chinese, Peking has 
puzzled Washington by hitherto re- 
buffing any U.S. suggestion that 
China might take a hand in trying to 
bring an end to the fighting in Cam- 
bodia. In a recent conversation with a 
U.S official, Chinese Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai — who was rational and 
philosophical an such sensitive sub- 
jects as Taiwan — stiffened and 
talked in slogan-like terms when the 
subject of Cambodia was brought up. 

One theory is that the Chinese 
Premier reacted in this way because 
Cambodia is (or was) an Issue in 
some strictly domestic power 
struggle In Peking, if that theory Is 
correct, China — as arms supplier to 
the Cambodianinsurgents — might be 
able to play a helpful role once any 
internal Chinese power-struggle were 
resolved. 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 
Ethiopia’s military government 
once more has shown its iron hand in 
the execution of six detainees far 
subversive activities against the rul- 
ing junta's policies. 

Determined to put down what it 
called "enemies of the people," the 
powerful Military Council overruled a' 
military-court decision that sen- 
tenced five of the six men to life 
Impriosnment But the council Im- 
posed capital punishment on all six. 

No details were given as to how or 
when the executions were carried out. 
The condemned men were three for- 
mer Army offiders, including a refu- 
gee brigadier general who was 
recently recaptured, and three per- 
sons described as student leaders. 

Second execution 
They had been tried on Charges of 
subersive activities against the gov- 
ernment Including participation In a 
recent spate of bombings In Addis 
Ababa. 


This was the second official mili- 
tary government mass execution. 
Last November, 59 military and civil- 
ian officials were executed in one day . 

Facing large-scale insurrection in 
its northern province of Eritrea, while 
at the same time attempting to in- 
stitute a massive socialization 
scheme in industry and agriculture, 
the Ethiopian military government is 
in no mood to tolerate further dls- 
sidence or opposition. The stern exe- 
cution penalties are a reminder of this 
to the public. 

No support yet? 

Such moves, however, scarcely en- 
dear the military regime, now in 
power for over a year, to many 
Ethiopians. "The general feeling is 
that Big Brother now is watching 
everyone," an Addis shopkeeper told 
this correspondent recently. "People 
are more careful what they say and 
how they behave. It can mean being 
carted off to jail without trial or 
explanation." 

Residents In Addis Ababa are reluc- 
tant to say much. But those who do 
talk to outsiders claim the military 
government has no grass-roots sup- 


port yet. “It is a faceless regime with 
no political structure," said one. "Its 
only connection with the rest of us is 
that the soldiers are sons of the 
people." 

Asked about the achievements of 
the Derg (the 129-man ruling military 
organ) to the past year, one Ethiopian 
said flatly, "There were none. No 
freedom of the press. No more for the 
common man to eat" 

Reminded of the abolition of the 
monarchy and its privileged elite, 
plus nationalization of banks, insur- 
ance companies, industry, and farm- 
land, he still refused to alter his 
judgment 

“We now are in a civil war with 
Eritrea, our Imports and exports are 
down, and even corruption has far 
from disappeared." he asserted- 

Example of corruption 

This man and others claimed cor- 
ruption at high levels occurs nowa- 
days when military personnel refuse 
to pay their bills at restaurants or 
bars and walk out saying, “Charge it 
to Ethiopian tikdem [Ethiopia first]," 
which is the government's motto. 

The military also is accused of 


having taken over, for personal as 
well as official use. the former Em- 
peror’s large fleet of expensive cars. 

The sense of government watch- 
fulness over every phase of civilian 
life is heightened not only by a 
diligent police force but by the pres- 
ence of a Derg man In all civilian 
government ministries and each na- 
tionalized business establishment. 

Shared office 

The Derg representatives are there 
to keep an eye on things for the 
government. In the ministries, rank, 
tog civilians now are unwilling to 
make even the simplest decisions 
without first seeking an approving 
nod from the Derg man. who often 
shares the top man's office. 

The penalty for making mistakes, 
meanwhile, can be severe. For ex- 
ample, the Derg appointed four civil- 
ian price control officials and later 
jailed them for setting commodity 
prices too low in an effort to win 
approval. With prices pegged at low 
levels, farmers refused to bring eggs, 
meat, and vegetables to market, so 
shortages quickly developed. The four 
civilians were made scapegoats. 



Jobs for ’75 grads— engineers first 


By Barth J. Fal ken berg, staff photographer 

Class of '75: enough jobs? 


By George Moneyfaun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

It happens every week in Hoboken, 
N.J. — and to other U.S. cities with 
colleges. 

Small teams of nattily dressed 
employee recruiters representing the 
biggest firms in America closet them- 
selves in small ninth-floor rooms at 
Stevens Institute of Technology. Most 
students do not leave empty-handed. 

Despite the economy, graduates in 
engineering, science, and technology 
are stm in demand this spring. 

Stevens's 246 graduates, for ex- 
ample, are averaging two, sometimes 
three, job offers apiece: 

"Engineers are stOI the most 
sought-after candidates," say - offi- 
cials at the College Placement Coun- 
cil in Bethlehem, Pa. Petroleum and 
chemical engineers in particular have 
a wide choice of jobs because of the 
energy crisis. 

Teachers hardest hit 

College placement officials stress, 

' however, that engineering graduates 
■traditionally fare better than do those 
in other fields. Even with their com- 
fortable two job offers apiece, the 
demand for engineers nationally Is 
down 6 percent from last year. 


But the “class of *75" Is feeling the 
impact of the unemployment rate in 
nearly every other field; the human- 
ities and social sciences are suffering 
most. Job offers in some fields have 
dropped as much as 25 percent since 
last year, overall, the College Place- 
ment Council estimates job offers are 
down 2 percent from last year. 

School teachers are among the 
hardest hit According to officials at 
the National Education Association 
(NEA), "there will be two people 
looking for every job" in education. 
The NEA estimates scone 220.000 
graduates will be looking for teaching 
positions In June; some 118,000 jobs 
will be available. 

Critical situation 

This critical situation for teachers 
has existed for the past two years, and 
educators say unless more money Is 
made available to schools, it will 
continue. 

Graduates In public accounting ap- 
pear to be having little difficulty 
finding jobs. The number of accoun- 
tants and. lawyers Is growing, and 
some placement officials attribute the 
growth to an Increase « brrcomplex 
government regulations In nearly ev- 
ery field. 

"Metallurgy is In demand, too," 
says Laurence A. Ml nek, director of 
career planning and placement at 


Stevens, because of the growth of the 
oil processing, steel, and lead in- 
dustries. 

Petroleum engineers have seen an 
83-percent jump in job offers over last 
year. Least in demand among the 
engineering graduates are those spe- 
cializing in aerospace and civil engi- 
neering. Electrical engineering job 
offers also appear to have dropped off 
somewhat this year, reflecting the 
slowdown in manufacturing of appli- 
ances and in utilities construction. 

Stiff competition 

Paradoxically, say college place- 
ment officials, salaries are rising 
while many disciplines are over sup- 
plied with graduates. According to the 
College Placement Council, gradu- 
ating mechanical engineers are paid 
$1,115 per month, up 11 percent 

Graduates in the social sciences, 
however, start at $705 a month, up 4 
percent The average for humanities 
is $712, up 3 percent. Starting accoun- 
tants are earning $987 per month, up 7 
percent, and general business gradu- 
ates are getting $855 a month, up 7 
percent from last year. 

In the technical fields, competition 
for graduates has been Stitt. Many 
companies anticipating that the sup- 
ply this June would not go around, 
aggressively began recruiting pros- 
pective employees last fall. 


*Will CBS next turn camera on Nixon? 


Continued from Page 1 

Would CBS, which has reportedly 
paid Mr. Haldeman $25,000 for the 
interviews, be willing to pay ex- 
P resident Nixon for appearing? 

"We would certainly consider It," 
Mr. Leonard said. "Our policy is to 
consider each interview case by case. 
Don’t forget, we compensated Presi- 
dents Elsenhower and Johnson for 
electronic interviews when they left 
office." 

The writing question 

Might it be that In future public 
figures who are nonprofessional 
writers may find it easier to submit to 
electronic interviews rather than 
slavishly to lock themselves away In a 
room for a year to write their own 
recollections? 

Said Mr. Leonard: “I don't think 
that facing Mike Wallace’s probing 
questions for six hours is at all easier 
than writing it down." 

Said Mr. Wallace: “Look — if the 
New York Times bad been offered a 
by-lined piece by Haldeman for their 
Sunday magazine, there is no doubt in 
my mind that the editor would have 
bought it. And what they would have 
bought would have been an untested, 
unquestioned account by H. R. Halde- 
man. 

"What you will be seeing on these 
broadcasts is his account, tested over 
and over again with, hopefully, com- 
petent skepticism. Conceivably, there 
Is more validity to this approach than 
to the straight by-lined piece." 

News or feature 

But doesn’t that evade the issue as 
to whether or not the Haldeman 
interview Is also a regular news story 
rather than a magazine section fea- 
ture? And would not the New York 
Times refuse to buy such a by-lined 
story for Its news pages? 

“Didn’t the New York Times buy 
the Winston Churchill memoirs for its 
news pages?" Mr. Wallace asked. 
“And when columnist Scotty (James) 
Reston makes the point that inter- 
views like the Haldeman interview 
will make it difficult for the less 
affluent TV stations to compete for 
fids Mad of interview — well, I didn’t 
see the Peoria Bugle able to compete 
with the Times for Churchill either? 

"After all, I dare say that more 
than 200 CBS affiliates around the 
country will cany the Haldeman 
Interview." 


Mr. Wallace begs off when it is 
suggested that, perhaps, the testae to 
whether it is actually a news story 
; rather than a feature story will come 
' when the news judgment of the CBS 
News Department Is called upon to 
decide whether or not to Include It in 
Saturday or subsequent newscasts. 

. "All I can say is that I believe this Is 
not a news interview,” he says. "The 
decision as to whether to use excerpts 
an the evening news is a decision that 
' I won’t make — it will be made by 
men in the front office." 

It was the front office that made the 
decision to go ahead with the paid 
Haldeman interview in the first place. 
According to Mr. Wallace, there had 
been negotiations with Mr. Haldeman 
by top CBS News officials Richard 
Salant, William Small, and Mr. Leon- 

- ard in early autumn last year, and it 
■ was agreed then that It would be done 

when Mr. Haldeman’s trial was over. 

Interest had been sparked when 
CBS saw the outline of a book he was 
proposing to write and the executives 
decided to ascertain if Mr. Haldeman 
would do that kind of rem ins ring for 
CBS before he settled down to write. 

Ground rules 

“About there months ago," accord- 
ing to Mr. Wallace, "I sat down to 
dinner with Haldeman In a suite at the 
Hay Adams Hotel In Washington, just 
across Lafayette Park from the White 
House, to get the feel of each other 
and talk, over the ground rules. It was 
a secret meeting because we didn't 
want to let anybody know we were 

- planning the Interview. 

"I had had a couple of brushes with 
him during the campaign and they 
had been very curt and frosty — 
typical Haldeman contacts — but this 

- meeting was amiable. 

- “Producer Gordon Manning was 
also there and eventually wound up 
spending several days with him pre- 
i paring for the Interview, going over 
thousands of feet of 8mm film [Halde- 
man] had shot while in the White 
House. 

“Then, around the first of March, 
we went out to California four or five 

- days ahead of time, booed up on 
Wniftaman tn a hotel room, and then 
shot the interview in his home in Los 
Angeles on March 4 and 5. His wife 

‘ . and daughters, were there. We got 
about 6& hours of tape which has now 
been edited down to less than two 
hours — since we will be showing 


exerpts from his films In the second who sat for 51 months at the right 
show." hand of the President. 


Judgment deferred 
Does Mr. Haldeman talk specific- 
ally about Watergate? "About 17 
minutes of the first show are devoted 
to his comments about the tapes. He 
told me what I wanted to hear — 
answered all the questions on my 
mind and conceivably on the minds of 
most Americans. By his own light, he 
tried to be forthcoming. ’ ’ 

By Mike Wallace’s light, too? 
"Well, I can’t say whether it is real or 
merely apparent You’ll have to de- 
termine that for yourself. ” 

Did Wallace gate new under- 
standing of the Watergate affair? 
“Let’s just say that I gained Halde- 
man’s interpretation of certain facts. 
He has a very strong will and has 
persuaded himself of his own techni- 
cal and legal Innocence. " 

Few signs of bitterness 
Does Mr. Haldeman seem to be 
bitter toward Mr. Nixon or anybody 
else? 

“Very tew signs of bitterness — 
only when I talked about certain 
reporters. He Is apparently an am- 
iable man now. It’s not just that he 
has changed his hair — it is long and 
modish — but' his whole demeanor Is 
apparently relaxed, too. As relaxed, I 
guess, as a man can be who is feeing a 
jail sentence if the appeals up to the 
Supreme Court fail." 

Did Mr. Haldeman agree to the 
interview because he wants to be 
loved? 


"But, I must tell you, I believe the 
main reason he did the Interview was 
for money. He has $400,000 In legal 
expenses, which he says is more than 
he made In 20 years working at J. 
Walter Thompson. He doesn’t know 
where he is going to get that money. 
And he ' lias a family to support 
Money — that’s the reason." 

One gets the impression talking to 
Wallace, that he has not emerged 
from the Haldeman interview with 
greater compassion for Haldeman. 
True? 

Compassion for Nixon 

“I have more compassion for 
Nixon. After all, Haldeman la com- 
paratively young and can build a new 
life for himself. For Mr. Nixon, it is all 
over ... so close to the end of his life 
that he can never recover the reputa- 
tion he has lost. BOs life Is totally 
shattered. I know how wrong he waa 
to do what he did, and I am sure he 
understands that now, too. Yes, be 
betrayed the system — but that does 
not keep me from having compassion 
for Richard Nixon. More than for 
Haldeman." 
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hard to be at peace with himself- He 
said his religion has helped there — 
but refused to go into It in detail 
saying that alone would take five or 
six hours. I don’t think he cares about 
being loved — he wants to be believed. 
He told me he plans to write notonlya 
book about Watergate but books about 
political science, current- affeixs, 
American history." 

Part of reason 

So, the Haldeman-Wallace. Inter- 
view came about mainly because 
Hal d eman wants to get hla jrtdeofthe 
controversy to the American people? 

“Well, that's part of it. He does 
manage to reveal a lot — he* even 
attempts an analysis of Richard 
Nixon. And he teiim with^apparent 
candor about Watergate and . all re- 
lated matters. After all, he Is a man 
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Even ping-p ong invoked in new diatribe 

Moscow acts upset over Peking nod to India 


ByDevMnrart^ 

Special to 

The Gulsttan Science Monitor 

Moscow 

A new war of words has begun 
between Moscow and Peking in the 
wake of last month's visit to India by 
a high-level Soviet military delega- 
tion headed by Defense Minister An- 
drei Grechko. Each aide Is accusing 
the other of having designs on India 
and South Asia. 

Behind the conventional facade of 
polemics, there is a deep anxiety in 
Moscow that Peking is working hard 
to normalize relations with India. 

If this were to happen, it would be a 

big blow to Soviet policies in the area. 

The Soviet press is doing Its best to 
Impress upon India and neighboring 
countries that Peking should not be 
trusted. Izvestta devoted a long ar- 
ticle March 13 to Chinese activities In 
the region and stated: “The Maoist 
leaders see in the consolidation of 
India’s authority and International 
position a serious obstacle to Imple- 
menting their expansionist, hegemo- 
nlstic desi g ns in South and Southeast 
Asia." 


Innuendos broadcast 
. Izvestia also noted that 


Peking 


to have embarked on a new 
Wund of ‘ping-pong diplomacy/' re- 
to the recent visit to India at 
the Chinese table tennis team 20 
Journalists. Izvestia complained: 
"Members of the Chinese delegation 
made statements of a political na- 
ture." 

..The official Chinese news agency 
Hsinhna , on 'the other hand, com- 
mented, ‘It should be pointed out that' 
Grechko's tour Is in. no way uncon- 
nected with the Soviet attempt to 
ttffeet U.S. efforts to restore its in- 
fluence in India." 

The HsLnhua commentary on the 
Grechko visit was notably devoid of 
any criticism of India The Chinese 
fire was directed toward Moscow and 
Washington. 

The Chinese news agency, however, 
touched upon the basic reason why 
the. U.S.S.R. and India view with 
alarm recent developments In the 
Indian Ocean region. "The U.S. con- 
siders South Asia and the Indian 
Ocean as an important flank of the oil- 
rich Middle East ^ the Persian Gulf 
and the only course for the trans- 
portation of the all-important olL 

"In mid-January, it was reported, 
the U.S. demanded the use of the 
British military base on Masira Is- 
land near the entrance to the Persian 


Gulf.' At about the same tim e, the 
Japanese paper. Nihon Sldm- 

bum revealed that the Soviet Union 
was also seeking new ports' for its 
warships in the fart! nw 

Persian Gulf critical area 

Moscow considers the Persian Gulf 
to be the soft underbelly of its de- 
■ tenses on its southern frontiers and 
India considers it a potential threat to 
its security because of -the deep 
hostility between India and Pakistan 
and the unpredictability of the Shah of 

Iran. This concern is prompting the 
'Soviet Union to seek metre «-wd more 
influence In- the- region and to 
strengthen the Tndlan defense poten- 
tial - . “ 

Although Pakistan Prime Minister 
AU Bhutto has denied that Pakistan is 
planning to provide naval bases for 
die United States, Soviet experts are 
not In the least convinced. They 
contend that the American resump- 
tion of arms supplies to Pakistan is 
baaed on quid pro quo, the Pakistani 
side of the bargain being that the 
American Navy will be -given facil- 
ities on the Makran coast, to keep an 
eye on the Persian Gulf as well as on 
the well-armed Shah of Iran. 

They say that for tactical reasons 


Mr. Bhutto no longer feels it politic to 
offer this concession under the des- 
ignation of bases, but that this is what 
the facilities would amount to when 
completed. 

As a result, the political gulf be- 
tween Moscow and Islamabad has 
widened, following Mr. Bhutto's Wash- 
ington visit, as well as the Grechko 
visit to India. 

But Moscow is keeping its options 
open with Pakistan for one very 
simple reason. If Peking and New 
Delhi move toward some sort of 
normalization. Moscow wants to be 
prepared to exploit the shock this 
would give to Pakistan and the result- 
ing disaffection from China there. 

Soviet experts even go so far as to 
suggest that Mr. Bhutto’s arduous 
attempts to move closer to Washing- 
ton are also linked to his anticipation 
that Peking will at some stage drop 
Pakistan and normalize ties with 
India. 

Moscow would not necessarily lose 
its influence In India as a result of a 
Pefclng-Delhl rapprochement, but 
there is a great deal at stake for the 
Soviets in the triangular game now 
being played in South Asia by the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
China. 


California 
bill opens 
door on 
big strikes 


By Curtis J. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

LwAngeles 
The right to strike by state and local 
government workers and teachers in 
the U.S. is facing a major legislative 
test in California. 

A proposed law — hotly debated by 
state lawmakers — would give 1.2 
million state, school, and local work- 
ers broad collective bargaining pow- 
ers — Including the right to strike. 

Framers say that this is the most 
comprehensive legislation of its kind 
in the U.S. The Waslngton, D.C.-based 
Coalition of American Public Em- 
ployees (CAPE) tends to agree. 
CAPE feels that passage of a collec- 
tive bargaining law in a state as large 
as California might prod similar 
congressional action. Such as a bill 
has already been introduced by Rep. 
William D. Ford (D) of Michigan In 
Congress to cover three million fed- 
eral workers. And further legislation 
is almost certain to be submitted to 
cover 10 million state and local em- 
ployees. 

Finn guidelines included 
California’s law would set up defi- 
nite guidelines for public workers* 
negotiations with government, would 
mandate mediation and fact-fi ndin g, 
and would permit strikes where they 
would not "imminently imperil the 
health or safety” of the community. 

In practice, however, the courts or 
an lm pm - tift i third party migh t have 
to determine what constitutes such a 
danger. 



■ Government wofere 1 * strikes-— legal s^Otions coming? 


UP! photo 


Early indications were that such a 
collective bargaining law would 
easily through legislative committees 
here and be signed by Catifomia Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown Jr. Unlike Ills 
predecessor, conservative Republi- 
can Ronald Reagan, the Democratic 
Mr. Brown has been a staunch sup- 
porter of worker rights. 

However, now the right- to-strike 
issue has nearly upstaged the broader 
legislation. And opponents of public 
employees walkouts are demanding 
that the "hit the bricks" plank be 
stricken from the law. 

Led by state Sen. George Deukme- 
jiar t of Long Beach — and bolste r ed 
by the League of California Cities, 
county officials. University of Cal- 
ifornia regents, and school board 
groups — anti-strike advocates warn 
that legislative sanctioning of this 
labor tool could end In numerous 
walkouts which would tie tip govern- 


ment and cost the taxpayer millions 
of dollars. 

Good experience cited 

Backers of Ihe law say states which 
permit public employee strikes 
(among them Hawaii, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania) have not experienced 
significant walkouts since such legis- 
lation was adopted. 

The . 110,000-member California 
State Employees Association (CSEA) 
— along with teacher unions — are 
prime sponsors of the collective bar- 
gaining righl-to- strike legislation. 

And CSEA general manager Walter 
Taylor stresses that the proposed law 
not only allows strikes In certain 
cases — but also protects against 
them in others. 


Now California has no law either 
permitting public employee strikes or 
declaring them illegal However, in 
the absence of such legal guidelines, 
courts have generally considered 
such walkouts unauthorized. 


Egypt wants accord 
linked to final peace 

Israeli proposals deal with Egypt only; 
Sadat includes Syria, Jordan, Palestinians 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Aswan, Egypt 

What Egypt wants from the current 
disengagement talks with Israel, now 
nearly two weeks old, la an accord 
with built-in links to a final peace 
based on Unitetf Nations resolutions. 

Some observers in Aswan, where 
President Sadat Is staying at his 
winter villa, call this a "big peace - 
package." So far, there is no sign that 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger is able to deliver anything 
more than a ‘‘small Israeli package," 
Egyptian informed sources say. 

The Israeli proposals contain ideas 
that would lead to an independent 
Egypt-Israel relationship, ignoring 
UN resolutions committing both sides 
to final peace, they add. 

President Sadat and Foreign Min- 
ister Ismail Fahmy have told the 
Israeli side through Dr. Kissinger 
that it can have the no-war guarantee 
it wants in the text of the dis- 
engagement accord . 


‘A big piece of peace 9 

But Egypt’s condition is that this 
accord be linked to farther progress 
toward a global Arab-Israeli peace 
agreement concluded at Geneva, 
which would include Syria, Jordan, 
and the Palestinians as well as Egypt. 

"We are offering a big piece of 
peace in return for a small piece of 
our own land [the strategic mountain 
passes and oil fields in Sinai]," said 
one Egyptian spokesman, para- 
phrasing Israeli Prime Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin's often repeated phrase, 
"a piece of land for apiece of peace." 

Among the suggestions discussed 
here that Egypt considers as guaran- 
tees to Israel are : 

• Formation of .a joint military 
commission under UN auspices to 
supervise implementation of the pro- 
posed new accord. 

• Opening the Suez canal to ship- 
ping Including Israel-bound cargoes, 
although not to Israeli flagships until 
a finaLpeace document is signed. But 
the canal would only be opened if 
Israeli withdrawal In Sinai is "suf- 
ficient” to prove Israeli good faith, 
and remove the immediate military 
threat to the canal. 

• Continuation of Egypt's $7 billion 
program to reconstruct and repopu- 
late canal zone cities and build major 


Industries 

there. 


and transport system* 


Reconstruction under way 

"Faisal City," the new reconstruc- 
tion of war-shattered Port Tawfib 
near Suez City financed by King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia, is well undei 
way. Final checks of the canal’s 
clearance of explosives and obstruc 
tions began March 13. 

"If the Israelis do not accept thi: 
commitment by President Sadat as 
the commitment to peace which It is 
then It is a sign they do not want tc 
move ahead toward agreement/ 
commented one Egyptian official. 

Egypt also believes that Israe 
should be reassured by heavy Unites 
States Involvement in the dls 
engagement accord and in the follow 
through to a final peace settlement 
Washington, it is recalled here, ha.' 
already promised to pay Israel fo; 
Iranian oil to compensate it for loss o 
Egypt's Sinai fields, which it ha- 
operated since seizing them in 1967. 

One of Mr. Sadat’s senior aide: 
close to the negotiations commented 
“It looks very much as though thi 
Israelis want the fruits of nonbelllge 
rency" — which the Egyptians equati 
with a general settlement and no 
with disengagement — "without thi 
preconditions. The main precon dltioi 
is that they withdraw from occuple< 
Arab territory. 

Willing to 'risk peace’ 

“We have helped create an atmo 
sphere of moderation, for which som« 
radical Arabs are taking us to task 
But Israel seems willing to risk war 
while we are willing to risk peace. I 
seems not to have learned wha 
President Sadat has been saylnj 
publicly since 1973: that war canno 
settle the conflict" 

This aide said that "the key role" o 
the United States "is not just that of f 
benign seeker of peace." “The U.S 
supplies Israel with everything, th< 
very means of its existence. But the 
U.S. is not committed to underwrite 
an Israeli occupation,” he went on. 

"The strength of the United Staes tc 
do good in the present situation arise* 
partly from the total trust and con- 
fidence between President Sadat and 
Secretary Kissinger. 

"But if the Israelis persist in thelx 
claims on nonbelligerency now, their 
position will be exposed before the 
world as unreasonable, and the U.S. 
will be exposed as their unquestioning 
supporter.” 


Heights alcogcta House 
has plans for 
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YOU! 

Good Living Plans Tailored 
to Your Living Requirements 

• Heights Alcazar House PERMANENT Residence Plan provides a choice of single 
rooms, pullman efficiencies, two-room suites with kitchen and f in J|fe. toree-room 
suites with bedroom, or four-room suites with two bedrooms. All have private 
baths. Meals, linens, maid service and utilities are included. A modest entrance 
fee enables a reasonable monthly rental. 

• Heiqhts Alcazar House ALTERNATE Plan for good living provides toe same privi- 

leges and amenities at a somewhat higher monthly charge - instead of an en- 
trance fee. This plan is designed for those whose fixed retirement income may be 
sufficient, but who choose not to pay toe entrance fee. 

• REGULAR Hotel Accommodations — A limited number of rooms - and suites with or 
without cooking facilities, can be rented at standard daily or monthly rates. 

* REST AND STUDY Carefree living In an atmosphere conducive 
to quiet rest and study is provided by Alcazar personnel. Residence 
plans are designed to meet the requirements and desires of those 
experiencing a career or life-style transition period. There are no 
age or medical requirements. 

For (totalled Information on the GoocMJving advantage* of Heights Alcazar House, write today 

for our tuH color, page-by-page tour booklet . . . *Enjoy a New Lite. 
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WESTERN RESERVE RESIDENCES, INC. i (ie 

Surrey at Derbyshire, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 44106 
Phone (216) 321-5400 




8.06% YIELD 
ON INSURED 
SAVINGS 

Enjoy this high re- 
turn with absolute 
safety. Our 7%% 
Certificate yields 
8.06% per- annum. 
$1,000 minimum: 6 
year term. Insured 
to $40,000 by a 
Government agency. 

■On Certificate Accounts, Fed- 
eral regulations require a 
substantial interest penalty for 
early withdrawal. 

PASADENA 

FEDERAL SAVINGS 


199 N. Lake Ava. 
Pasadena, CaJIfL 91109 

Please open a savings account 
■s follows: 

□ 7%% certificate, 6 year 
tern. $1,000 ndiL 

□ 7toft ceil, 4 yew $1,000 
minimum. : 

n 514% Passbook. No min. 
time. $5 min. 
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BUDGET RATES 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
LUXURY AREA U 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE READING ROOM NEARBY 
REDUCED RATE PARKING ADJACENT 
COMPICTELY EQUIPPED KITCHENETTES 
RCA COLOR TV IN EVERY ROOM 
100% AIR CONDITIONED 


NEW YORK MAGAZINE Jays, *T HE GORHAM 
is a one oi a kind hotel . . . Recommended by 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
MOBIL TRAVEL GUIDE and T.WA.'s w GUIDE 
TO NEW YORK". 



HOTEL 

GORHAM 

136 West 55th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212)245-1800 


HOW DOES YOUR 
FOOD STORAGE 
STACK UP 


DEHYDRATED 
&. FREEZE DRIED FOODS 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

We are all aware of what 
could happen to our food 
supply. Few people will be 
buy wrectfrom prepared. Be one of them! 

DISTRIBUTOR 

• American Express • Master Charge ■ Bank American! 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 



Pteaaa send a free catalog and l._. 
enjoy this food storage program for 
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FOUR SONS TRADING CO. 

5203 Highland Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah 84117 
Phone (801) 278-8368 


K takes a level head 
and a louring heart to be 
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Ticket Sales Agent Sandy Johnakin. A 1 6-year Delta professional 

You meet all kinds of people with all kinds of travel 
problems in a Delta ticket office. And you have to 
know all the answers. 

But not just pat answers. You try hard to come 
up with a lower fare, an easier connection, a faster 
route, a free stopover, whatever's best for the 
customer. 

You could get by with less. But you go that extra 
mile for people. Because when it comes to people, 
a Delta professional couldn’t care more. 

ADELTA 

Delta is ready when you areS 
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THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST STAGE 
AND SCREEN SHOW 


THE GREAT EASTER SHOW 
BURT REYNOLDS CYBHJ. SlfPtfSO 
PETER BOfiOANOWOrS 




COLE PORTER 


ON1H6<3&ffmG£ 


THE WORI& FAMOUS TWOP ART HOL IDAY PRESENTATION 

THE GLORY OF EASTER” plus -"HARE” 

produced by PETER CENNARO 
Sotting* brJdbi WSfiam fact Cottwmn by Frank SptnoM 
Ghmumt odmlMion tom naUMbte tor ueft portonrunco mfy day. 

Mir Mm nun cron himi craniuiumsuj-njiHiBiu NwmnNwcwo. 


POORS OPEN lOrfW A.M. • SUHPAY 11:15 A.M. 
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Inside the news-briefly 


WITH ANALYSIS 

FROM MONITOR CORRESPONDENTS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Saigon quits fourth 
province, maybe fifth 

Saigon 

The South Vietnamese Government 
is abandoning a fourth province. 

Quang Tri, in the face of a heavy North 
Vietnamese buildup and is apparently 
considering giving up a fifth one, Thua 
Thien, which includes the old imperial 
capital of Hue, government officials 
said. 

Both Vietnamese and Western 
analysts said the decision was 
approved by President Nguyen Van 
Thieu and was made for strategic 
reasons rather than political ones. 



North Vietnam reportedly has four 
infantry divisions and two antiaircraft 
divisions in the region, outnumbering 
South Vietnamese regulars 2-to-l . 


The move follows the abandonment 
of the three western provinces in the 
Central Highlands — Kontum, Pieiku, 
and Darlac. 

Ruling gives widowers 
social-security equality 

Washington 

The U.S. Supreme Court Wednesday 
declared widowers eligible for social- 
security benefits based on the earnings 
of their wives. 

A unanimous court, led by Associate 
Justice William J. Brennan Jr., ruled 
that sex-based distinctions written into 
the Social Security Act of 1939 violate 
the equal-protection clause of the 5th 
Amendment. 

Monitor special correspondent 
Robert Zelnick writes that under the 
act. both children and wives of 
deceased wage earners were entitled 
to survivors benefits, but widowers 
were excluded from coverage. 

The underlying theory of the law — 
that male workers' earnings are vital to 
families' support while the earnings of 
women are not — was described as 
"archaiac and overbroad” by the court. 

New bank account 
rules proposed 

Washington 

The Ford administration proposed 
Wednesday that interest ceilings be 
eliminated on savings accounts and 
that banks and savings institutions be 
allowed to pay interest on checking 
account deposits. 

Under the administration plan, 
interest ceilings on savings accounts 
would be eliminated 514 years after 
Congress approved the action. The 
change was contained in the proposed 


Financial Institutions Act of 1975, a 
revised version of a similar 1973 
proposal that was not approved by 
Congress. 

Files show FBI tried 
to disrupt leftist party 

Washington 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
secretiy interfered with political 
campaigns, promoted racial unrest, 
and anonymously mailed abusive 
letters in a 10-year campaign to disrupt 
the Socialist Workers Party, according 
to newly disclosed FBI documents. 

The tactics even reached into the 
national headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Three thousand pages from the FBI 
files lay out the first detailed account of 
the counterintelligence programs, 
known as COINTELPRO, launched by 
J. Edgar Hoover at various times in the 
1950s and 1960s. Hoover terminated 
the formal COINTELPRO operations in 
April, 1971. 

Party officials and the Political Rights 
Defense Fund, which is supporting the 
party's $27-mi!lion damage suit against 
the FBI, were making the documents 
public after winning a federal court 
order forcing the FBI to yield them. The 
party has accused the FBI of 
widespread violations of its 
constitutional rights. 

Three-month deficit 
for U.S. sets record 

Washington 

The United States closed out 1974 
with the biggest three-month deficit on 
record for its basic balance of 
payments, the government reported 
Wednesday. 


Congress to vote on Saigon aid 


Continned from Page 1 

sought $6.3 billion In aid spread 
evenly over three years, whereas the 
senators wanted a graduated end 
beginning at $1.6 billion the first year 
and tapering off to nothing in three 
years. 

No significant moves toward com- 
promise ensued, sources report; and 
the two senators have abandoned 
their efforts to reach a compromise. 
Had they been successful, however, it 
would have guaranteed some contin- 
ued military and economic aid to 
South Vietnam at least until July 1, 
1977. 

• Since Senators Church and Pear- 
son ended negotiations with the State 
Department a week ago. South Viet- 
nam's pull-hack decision causes 
raapy in Congress to think that nation 
is more vulnerable militarily than 
they previously had thought. 

Several sources confirm that now 
the views of some congressional 


doves are swinging toward the domi- 
nant congressional view of Cambodia, 
although they are not yet identical — 
that pouring additional military 
money into the nation would be 
wasting it 

The result is to strengthen the 
hands of Senators Charles McC. 
Mathias (R) of Maryland and AcQai 
Stevenson III (D) of Illinois, who later 
Thursday are to propose that all 
military aid to South Vietnam be 
ended during calendar 1975. 

This newspaper has learned that as 
of this writing the terms of the 
proposal are : 

• With one exception, end all mili- 
tary aid to South Vietnam on June SO, 
1975. 

• That exception — permit mili- 
tary aid for no more than 120 addi- 
tional days If the President certifies to 
Congress that it would be useful in 
finding a peaceful settlement to the 
Vietnamese war. 


*CIA Soviet sub salvage vs. newsmen 


Continued from Page 1 
publishing. Columnist Jack Anderson 
gave details on a Tuesday evening 
radio broadcast. The story was being 
widely circulated in Washington 
Tuesday night, even as the CIA was 
still asking that it be withheld. 

After publication of the first Penta- 
gon papers stories in June, 1971, the 
government tried to prevent further 
publication also on the grounds of 
national security. The Supreme Court 
ruled against the government and 
permitted publication to continue. 

While the salvage operation might 
be called in some ways a failure, 
intelligence souces point out that 
Important information might none- 
theless be gathered by studying the 
metallurgy, method of welding, and 
other features of construction. 

The facts that this salvage ship 
could be built in total secrecy, that 
U.S. technicians were able to find the 
sunken submarine, and that at least 
part of it could be raised was, how- 
ever, in itself such a remarkable 
achievement that some observers 


wondered how indignant the CIA 
really is about disclosure. 

At a time when the agency is under 
severe criticism for quite different 
kinds of operations, this feat might 
stir admiration among most Amer- 
icans and serve as a reminder of the 
agency’s wide-ranging services. 

It is being said by supporters of the 
CIA that construction of the Explorer, 
which cost $250 million, might even 
open up new economic horizons in 
underwater mining. Some deep-sea 
mining sources, however, doubt this 
claim, saying that other systems have 
been shown capable of dredging min- 
erals at great depths. 

International law 

The Russians are believed not to 
have known the location of their 
submarine from which 70 bodies were 
removed by members of the Glomar 
Explorer operation. 

While the Russians would presum- 
ably be annoyed at the American feat 
in raising part of a Russian vessel. 


international law experts say that 
once a ship is lost at sea it is fair game 
for whoever can find it. In other 
words, there would not be a legal 
basis for a Russian protest. 

For this reason the affair is not 
expected to damage U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions or to affect detente. 

The U.S. relies heavily on a tripar- 
tite nuclear defense strategy of nu- 
clear-equipped submarines, land- 
based Intercontinental missiles, and 
nuclear carrying B-52 and F-lll air- 
craft. In his recent annual report. 
Defense Secretary James R. Schlesin- 
ger called the Polaris U.S. nuclear 
Poseidon submarine fleet the "least 
vulnerable element of our strategic 
triad." 

Though the Soviets are ahead of the 
U.S. in overall numbers , of subma- 
rines (315 for the Soviets vs. 115 for 
the U.S.), the two superpowers are 
roughly equal in the numbers of 
nuclear-powered subs (115 for the 
Soviets, compared with 101 for the 
U.S.). 


The Commerce Department said the 
balance was in deficit by S5.9 billion in 
the last quarter of the year, a 
deterioration from S3.9 billion for the 
previous Quarter. 

Over the year, the balance ran a 
Si 0.6 billion deficit for the second 
worst annual performance since 
Commerce began keeping a check in 
1960. 

The annual total compared with a 1.2 
billion deficit in 1972, Just before two 
successive devaluations of the dollar. 
The quarterly figure surpassed a 
previous record of S3.9 billion in the 
first three months of 1972. 

Legal stay extends 
wild-horse protection 

The U.S. Attorney in Alberquerque. 
N.M., has succeeded in obtaining a 
stay of the U.S. District Court ruling last 
Feb. 28 which removed the legal shield 
for 27,000 wild horses in the U.S. from 



Staying wild? 




Alan j. Kama 


This newspaper has received in- 
dications from the offices of several 
moderate and liberal senators not yet 
willing to be identified that they 
support the Mathias approach to end 
all military aid to South Vietnam this 
year. But they are holding back from 
announcing this support because po- 
litically they do not wish to be "out in 
front" on die issue. 

However, some supporters see the 
Mathias proposal as the starting 
place for what they expect to be 
difficult negotiations with the Ford 
administration. In order to obtain 
much more additional military aid in 
South Vietnam, it is widely believed in 
Congress, the President must agree to 
a definite cut-off date for such aid. 

Several in Congress call the Viet- 
namese situation very fast-moving, 
as more and more power shifts to a 
Congress emboldened by its ability to 
prevent future military aid from 
going to Cambodia. 


being commercially captured or killed, 
writes Monitor correspondent Ward 
Morehouse III. 

George Lea, acting federal Bureau of 
Land Management assistant associate 
director, said Wednesday, "We have 
finally, officially requested that the 
February decision be appealed" and 
ordered BLM state directors to resume 
their protection of wild horses. 

U.S. importing more 
oil than at time of boycott 

Washington 

The United States is more dependent 
on imported oil today than it was when 
the Arab producers boycotted Western 
industrialized nations last winter, 
according to a report issued by a 
Commerce Department advisory group. 

The report noted that before the 
Arab oil embargo the U.S. was 
importing 5.8 million barrels of oil a 
day, while producing an average of 


10.8 million domestically. 

But in 1974, domestic production 
slumped to 10.3 million barrets a day 
while imports rose to an average of 6.6 
million. 

Portuguese military 
on elections 

Lisbon 

The date for Portugal’s general 
election was officially in question 
Wednesday after the ruling Military 
Revolutionary Council banned the 
center-right Christian Democrat Party 
and two extreme left-wing groups from 
taking part. 

The date for the elections for a 
Constituent Assembly had been set for 
April 12. but the government said 
Tuesday night they might be delayed 
for technical reasons. 

it said it would make every effort to 
hold the elections as planned. 

Britain to slash 
overseas military costs 

London 

Britain announced sweeping cuts in 
its overseas military commitments 
Wednesday, including troop, naval, and 
air reductions in the Mediterranean and 
the Far East. 

The cutbacks, designed to save over 
$10 billion in defense spending over 
the next 10 years, have caused disquiet 
among Britain's 14 Atlantic alliance 
partners. 

Britain will withdraw most of its 
forces from east of Suez by April, 1976. 
and concentrate its defense effort in 
NATO's central region, the eastern 
Atlantic, and English Channel areas, 
the document said. 

Senate OK’s compromise 
on depletion allowance 

Washington 

The Senate Tuesday night accepted 
a compromise in the fight over the oil 
depletion allowance, which had 
threatened to delay final congressional 
action on the largest tax cut in the 
nation's history. By a 47-41 vote, the 
Senate approved an amendment by 
Sen. Uoyd Sentsen (D) of Texas that 
repeals the depletion allowance 
completely for the major oil companies 
but continues it permanently for 
independent producers. 


j Korea bars criticism 

While opposition lawmakers staged a 
sit-in in Seoul's main National 
| Assembly hall, Korean Government 

i party members locked themselves in a 

i lounge Wednesday and quickly pushed 
! through a bill banning any criticism of 
the government. The bill provided a 
maximum penalty of seven years in 
! prison and suspension of civil rights for 
| 10 years for any Korean who "slanders 
, or defames" the President or other 
i governmental official while talking to a 
\ foreigner or in an interview with a 
■ foreign newsman. 

! Cambodia students rally 

] A thousand Cambodian university 
i students held a rally on a campus in 
I Phnom Penh Wednesday to urge the 
j U.S. Congress to halt aid to Cambodia 
! and to call on President Lon Nol's 
| regime to step down. 

j 

I Iraqi-Kurdish talks 

< Iraqi and Kurdish delegations are 
j meeting on the Iran-lraqi frontier to 
] negotiate a settlement to the Kurdish 
i revolt, the voice of Kurdistan radio. 

! monitored in eastern Turkey, said 
j Wednesday. 

; Trade job for Dent 

The Senate approved Wednesday the 
nomination of Commerce Secretary 
Frederick Dent to be special 
representative for trade negotiations. 
President Ford has not announced his 
choice for a successor to Mr. Dent as 
| secretary of commerce. 

j Philadelphia transit 

A tentative agreement to end 
Philadelphia's five-day-old transit strike 
{ reportedly was reached early 
Wednesday, on condition that state 
funds are made available to pay for it. 
Spokesmen lor the Southeastern 
i Pennsylvania Transportation Authority 
i and Local 234 of Transport Workers 
Union which represents the 5,500 
strikers cautioned that the agreement is 
unofficial and depends on approval of 
about $13 million in state funds. The 
terms of the agreement were not 
discussed with reporters. 


International Paper explodes 
a myth about its forests. 



Some people think we use 
our forests just to make 
products. 

That's probably because 
we do make a lot of wood and 
paper products. Long-Bell® 
cabinets (like those in the 
picture). Lumber for homes. 
Plywood. Utility poles. Pulp. 
Paper. Linerboard. Corrugated 
containers. Molk cartons. Hun- 
dreds of different products. 

But we also use our forests 
for things that money can't buy. 


Congress prods its sleeping watchdogs A home for wild animals. 


Continued from Page 1 
them. These included leaking of the 
substance of secret tape recordings of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, harassment 
and disruption of targets picked by J. 
Edgar Hoover, and the wire-tapping 
of some congressional candidates and 
files on members of Congress. 

— Congress all but abandoned over- 
sight of the CIA, similar covert 
operations by the Pentagon’s Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA), the Na- 
tional Security Agency (NSA), and 
the Internal Revenue Service (IRS). 
In July, 1970. Tom Charles Huston, 
Richard Nixon’s White House aide, 
proposed bringing them all under one 
cover, but was blocked by Mr. Hoo- 
ver, the latter’s objection rising from 
"concern about possible embarrass- 
ment to the intelligence community 
from public disclosure of clandestine 
operations." 

Frustration voiced 


Spasmodic efforts to regain legisla- 
tive control are currently being 
pushed, including those by a special 
Senate committee under Frank 
Church (D) of Idaho, a similar com- 
mittee In the House, and by a White 
House group under the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Congressional statements range 
from angry to helpless. Samples; 

Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D) of 
Maine — "Everyone recognizes the 
need for oversight but other things 
come along.” 

Rep. Philip R. Sharp (D) of Indiana 
— "More and more of our people feel 
frustration about dealing with govern- 
ment. ’’ 

Sen. Thomas F. Eagletan (D) of 
Missouri — “Vietnam became the 
ultimate tragedy of a decisionmaking 
process which had gradually become 
devoid of checks and balances." 


Rep. William S. Cohen (R) of Maine 
— "Congress. . . yields its legislative 
responsibilities whenever it can con- 
veniently do so." 

Rep. Thomas S, Foley (D) of Wash- 
ington — "There's been a growing 
consensus that this is one area [over- 
sight] where we must do better." 

Japanese economy dips 
first time since war 

By Reuter 

Tokyo 

The Japanese economy in 1974 
showed its first decline since the end 
of World War n, the economic plan- 
ning agency announced. 

The economy in the last decade had 
grown an average of 10 percent a 
year, the agency said. 


In 1957 we started a wild- 
life program to make sure our 
forests would make the best 
possible home for wild animals. 
Here are some of the ways we 
help Mother Nature. 

We thin the woods to 
flood the forest floor with life- 
giving sunlight This encour- 
ages the growth of tender 
shoots, twigs, and leaves that 
animals love to munch on. ' 

We plant rye, chufa nuts, 

and wheat 

In some places we even 
cut down tell grasses which, . 
oddly enough, increases the 
number of insects for young. . 


quail and turkeys to gobble up. 

We usually harvest' with an 
irregular border to give animals 
more enticing areas for brows- 
ing and better cover. 

We'll spare the nesting 
tree of a red-cockaded wood- 
pecker. We've restocked alliga- 
tors (an endangered spedes) 
in the swamps of Arkansas. We 
saved 500 deer from starving 
during the '73 Mississippi flood. 

We're rewarded. There are 
now more deer, quail, and 
rabbits in our managed forests 
than there were on these same 
lands 100 years ago. 

A haven for Man. 

We believe our forests 
should also be used for Man's 
enjoyment Last year, oyer 
2,000,000 people enjoyed some 
form of recreation on our lands. 

We allow hunting ahd 

fishing on just about all of our 
timberlands. i: 

We open our woods to 
everyone whenever we can— 
hikers, campers, berry pickeis, 
bike riders, and Sunday drivers. 
We even have areas with boat- 
launching ramps, picnksftes, 
and, in some cases, nature trails. 


More water, better air 

Forests help conserve 
water. In fact, three-fourths of. 
America's freshwater supply 
comes from a third of her land 
—the forest lands. 

Tree limbs, leaves, and 
mulch help save water by 
slowing down the runoff of 
rain. This also checks erosion. 

Another good thing about 
trees. They increase the supply 
of available oxygen— if they're 
groiuing trees. (Old trees actu- 
ally use up as much oxygen as 
they give off.) The feet is, an 
average acre of vigorously 
growing trees can breathe in 
5 to 6 tons of carbon dioxide 
and breathe out 4 tons of fresh 
oxygen every year. 

Take a deep breath. Today, 
International Paper is reforest- 
ing its lands with five trees for 
every one it harvests. 

Getting the greatest use 
horn our forests. Another 
example of International 
Paper's responsiveness to a 
fast-changing world. 

® intern ational. 
paper 
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Daytime television: 

The lucrative wasteland 




If It is true that game shows and se- 
rials — big TV moneymakers — are 
actually what the women of Amer- 
ica demand, does it necessarily fol- 
low that game shows and serials 
are what the networks should pro- 
vide? That is a question with which 
our electronic society still has not 
come to grips. 

By Arthur Unger 

Television critic of The Christian Science Monitor - 

New York 

The wasteland that u serf to be daytime television 
has eyolved into a multi-leveled playground. The- 
vapid reruns, game shows, andVoap operas of old 
have been replaced by newer -gambling-oriented 
game shows and problem-oriented serial dramas 
( that’s 1975 for soap opera). 

If you watch in the morning hours, you feel as 
though you are zooming along gamblers’ row in Las 
Vegas; in the afternoon hours you might as well be in 
group therapy. Only here and there in this 18-to-49- 
y ear-old women’s playground will you find an 
occasional island of information sruch as CBS's 
excellent "Magazine,” and a few five-minute news- 
casts on CBS and NBC. 

Reviewing this programming, Louis 'Cowan, direc- 
tor of special programs at Columbia University 
School of Journalism and a former CBS executive, 
says: "Although I have been out of commercial 
broadcasting for a long time and many things have 
changed, very little has changed in daytime TV. It 
still isn't treated seriously enough by the networks. 
There is practically no solid material. They give 
short shrift to a whole segment of the audience which 
might like to be informed. When the executives talk 
about reaching the 18-49 female audience, they are 
disregarding older peopleand younger people as well 
as that large portion of the prime audience which 
would wish to enlighten itself. ' ’ 

For their part the men and women who control 
daytime TV on the three major networks believe that 
they are doing a good job: that is. giving the 40- 
million viewers (90 percent women) who comprise 
the daytime audience exactly the programming they 
demand — game shows and serial dramas. Even 
daytime reruns of prime-time situation comedies are 


a thing of the past except on local programming. And 
Public Broadcasting System offers little daytime 
alternative, concentrating on children’s program - 
. ming almost exclusively. 

I talked to the three vice-presidents in charge of 
daytime programming at the three major networks : 
Lin Bolen at NBC, Michael Brockman at ABC, and B. 
Donald Grant at CBS. If there is any basic 
disagreement among them, it was certainly not 
apparent. 

•- Says Lin Bolen of NBC: "It is my job to 
entertain, primarily, with programs that women can 
relate to. Secondarily, I try to upgrade and inform in 
a way that does not interrupt the entertainment 
function.” 

Miss Bolen’s profile of the'average viewer? 

"She has to make the beds, do the dishes, get the 
kids off to school, decide what to serve for dinner, 
and pull itout of the freezer, vacuum the house, wash 
the clothes. Her husband earns $15,000 a year or less 
so she doesn’t have household help. She is the 
household engineer herself . 

. "She is very busy .. . . even though she loveiptb* 
have this companion hi her home. That’s why we 
halve buzzers and chimes and bells that tell her each 
step of the progress of the game ... so she can rush 
back Into the room for the jackpot question. By the 
time late morning or afternoon rolls around, the 
chores are finished in the main, and she can sit down, 
relax, and watch her serials. 1 ” 

• . Says Michael Brockman of ABC: "Ouf respon- 
sibility is to deliver a large audience. Entertainment 
is what appeals to them.” 

• Says "Bud" Grant at CBS: "The purpose of 
daytime TV is to reach the largest posable audience 
of young women. That’s what the advertisers are, 
after. What the audience wants basically is enter- 
tainment, company while they are home alone. 
Game shows provide casual entertainment in the 
morning when the housewife does 70 percent of her 
housework and may not be fine to devote all her 
attention. Laterin the day . . ‘ . she feels that most of 
her work is done and she can reward herself with 
aerials. .” 

What women want to see? 

Agreement on the role of daytime TV does not 
extend very far beyond the broadcast industry, 
however. Letty Cottin Pogrebin, for one, an author 
and an editor of Ms magazine, disagrees with the ' 
network prognosis of what women yant to see: 

‘ T find it appalling that all three networks seem to 
be really content to live with the misconception that 
half of the United States is too stupid to want 
anything other than game shows and soap operas 
during the day. 


"When I watch the game shows, I can’t believe 
that there are that many women attracted by what I 
find offensive. These shows exploit a kind of 
competitive instinct in the housewife which she is not 
able to satisfy in outside work experience. And the 
gambling aspect implies that housewives are more 
likely to identify with luck than with knowledge. 

"The soaps . . . serve a different purpose — real 
life is rendered into melodrama very effectively. 
. . .For women Isolated in their own homes, the soap 
opera is a kind of surrogate society.” *. 

Joyce Snyder, media coordinator for NOW ‘ (Na- 
tional Organization for Women) , commented : 

"The networks feel that their -job is merely to 
deliver women to advertisers rather than to serve 
the women. Their programming shows utter con- 
tempt for- women. There is practically no public 
affairs, news, and other informational program- 
ming. I believe there should be access time set aside 
for women right smack in the middle of the day.” 

Categories of programming 

Of the 17 hours per day of daytime programming 
on all three networks, 9% hours are game shows; 7% 
hours are dramatic serials. This Includes the 
upcoming ABC "Blankety Blanks” which, on April 
17, replaces j-e runs of "The Brady "Bunch," the last 
sitcom-rerun holdout, but not the morning news 
programs on all three networks or the hour of 
Captain Kangaroo on CBS. 

•'All of the networks end their daytime program- 
ming at 4:30 p.m. And that is it — except for an 
occa s i on al CBS "Magazine” (a series of short 
documentaries), ABC “Afternoon Playbreak" (full- 
length dramas for older children), 5-minute news 
spot', or special. 

Is more varied daytime programming ahead? No, 
not likely, says the FCC*s only woman commis- 
sioner, Charlotte T. Reid. 

. “I would think that any effort by anyone to change 
these programs would encounter massive opposition 
from all sides because of their very loyal following 
and because I understand thtey are high profit items 
for the networks.” 

Executives at NBC, ABC, and CBS are indeed 
planning only a few departures from the current 
daytime fare. 

Lin Bolen at NBC Is working on a series called 
"America’s First Ladies.” starting April 17 with 
"The Love Story of Rachel and Andrew Jackson,” to 
be told ‘ ‘strictly from the female point of view. ' ’ 

- In the development stage at ABC is "Our Amer- 
ican Fore moth era,” a history of the American 
woman and the impact she has had on American life. 

At CBS, top executives are considering a new 
Norman Lear five-day- a- week comedy serial, titled 


“Mazy Hartmen, Mazy Hartman." But CBS is In no 
hurry to place It in their schedule since they occupy 
the No. l spot at the moment NBC runs a very close 
second, with ABC lumbering along in third spot. 

Of the top 20 shows in daytime, 8 are CBS, 6 are 
NBC, and 6 are ABC. Of the top 10 Bhows, 7 are 
serials, only 3 are games. The serials are: "As the 
World Turns” (2), "Search for Tomorrow" (3), 
"Another World” (4), "Days of Our Lives” (5). “All 
My Children” (7), "The Young and the Restless” (8). 
"General Hospital" (10). The game shows are: 
"Match Game” (1), "The Price Is Right" (6), and 
"Hollywood Squares” (9). Both the top game show 
and the top serial are CBS. 

Despite the fact that none of the three top game 
shows has a gambling motif, just about every other 
game show on the air uses dice, roulette wheels, 
cards, or horseracing odds. And the trend seems to 
be developing further. 

According to ABC’s Mr. Brockman, the older, low- 
key quiz games don't seem to be working anymore. 
"Password," which he recently tried to imbue with 
the celebrity angle, is having a hard time surviving 
on ABC.' "Concentration” is barely getting by in 
syndication. In many of the newer games, you will 
find an older game buried under the debris of gags 
and gambling format — for instance, "Gambit” is 
based on blackjack. 

All networks are using a variety of types of people 
as game-show hosts. No longer is the MC bound to be 
a middle-Amerlcan Jack Barry type — instead he 
may be a hip young Bert Convy, a country -ish Chuck 
Woolery, a jean-jacketed Jeff Edwards. According to 
CBS’s Bud Grant: "We are now piloting a show 
called Musical Chairs’ with ’a black MC, Adam 
Wade.” 

Format extended ' 

How about a woman MC? Says CBS’s Mr. Grant: 
"The MC has to be in charge. When a female does 
this, somehow it doesn’t work. Our testing with 
female audiences showed they hated the shows with 
female hostesses. Even Betty White, who makes a 
marvelous panelist. ’ ’ 

Probably the only novel element in the area of 
serials is a longer format. Lin Bolen has extended 
"Another World” to one hour per day and will shortly 
do the same with "Days of Our Lives.” Only the 
co nt i nuin g Neilsen reports will tell how secure is the 
future of the long-form serial. 

At 17 hours a day, 85-hours a week, daytime TV 
accounts for 4,420 hours or 8,840 half-hours of 
entertainment a year. It is no wonder that top ' 
executives think in terms of merely improving 
existing forms rather than creating completely new 
formats. Simply meeting the enormous demands of 
day-to-day operation is an overwhelming chore. 
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The ongoing 
conspiracy 
theory 


“You’re not paranoid; you are being 
followed . ” 

— Written on a subway wall ' 

* 

The Greeks called them in Erinyes, the 
Romans called them the Furies. Snakes are 
conjured in their hair. They have wings like 
bats. They are night’s creatures. 

Vengeance is their business that 
terrible word, retribution. 

They appear to have no feelings them- 
selves. Rather, they are mechanics-as- 
executors, cool, almost indifferent pur- 
suers who, nevertheless, madden those 
they hound- — like Orestes — even before 
they overtake them. 

Given a little demythdogizlng, a little 
glossing, the Furies are our contempo- 
raries. For we, too, hear wings beat in the 
night and see, or believe we see, eyes that 
glare in the shadows. 

We may not call our phenomena the 
Furies. We speak of "conspiracy, 1 * and — , 
look over one shoulder— whisper of Them. 

Under various coded Initials — - CIA, FBI, 
even IRS — They are watching us, fil li n g 
secret files with data collected by wire- 
taps, electronic bugs, hidden cameras, 
waiting for Their chance. 

They are also the sinister, amorphous . 
entities- we refer to when we keep asking: 

‘/Who killed John Kennedy? ' ’ 


“Who got ps into Vietnam?” 

We found out who They were in- the case 
of Watergate; and we seem convinced that 
we will find a They to explain all the other 
disasters of the ’70s. 

.. They are our demonology: the Pentagon, 
Big Business, Politicians — all the users 
and abusers of power. ■ • 

> > > 

If the tormented are women, the Furies 
may be men. Here is Ti-Grace Atkinson in ' 
"Amazon Odyssey," arguing a classic case 
of They-ism: "Oppression is an ongoing 
activity. If women are a political class and 
women are being oppressed, It must be that 
some other political class is oppressing 
them. - . . Only one other class could 
' possibly be oppressing women: the class of 
men." 

An They-theories have at least a partial 
truth to them;' their simplicity Is their 
strength, and their weakness. They must be 
Checked and qualified, balanced against 
other Them, or else They take over — 
vigilantes' of unreason — and like, the * 
.Furies, They drive us mad. They become 
merely the objectification of free-floating 
suspicion and general hostility — the beasts 
in our bead, given other people’s faces. 
Like the Furies in Ovid's description, They . 
become the names for all' our own “fear, 
terror, grief, and madness.” 


There is, in fact, a theory among mytho- 
loglsts that the Furies are simply men's 
curses personified. 

What can we do about this new time of the 
Furies, with Its twisty games of guilt and 
accusation and getting Them before They 
get us? 

Obsessions provide their special thrill. 
They raise the pulse beat. They give* one the 
illusion of being alive. With their flush, 
their giddy sweep, they seem to dwarf and 
ridicule the much-despised voice of fuddy 1 
duddy Reason, stuttering: "Now hold on. 
wait a minute. ..." 

Yet the only known defense against the 
’70s Furies is a careful use of words, an 
unselective. scrutiny of facts, and above all, 
a respect for the complexity of one's own. 
life and the lives of those who share this 
moment in time. 

In the New York Review of Books, Susan 
Sonntag wrote a letter responding to the 
sort of conspiracy -of-men argument quoted 
above. But her answer is so much more 
than that. In its -insistence on dis- 
crimination — on the legitimacy of the 
intellect in an era that almost deifies 
feelings — it could serve as an understated 
anti-Furies manifesto. "Virtually every- - 
thing deplorable in human history,” she 
agrees, “furnishes material for a restate- 


ment of the feminist plaint [the ravages of 
the patriarchy, etc.], just as every story of 
a life could lead to a reflection on our 
common mortality and the vanity of human 
wishes. But if the point is to have meaning 
some of the time, it can’t be made all the 
time.” 

/ j- / 

How one would like to underline that final 
sentence at the risk of becoming obsessive 
oneself! 

Perhaps a review of what happened to 
the original Furies may be of comfort. At a 
certain point, it seems. They metamor- 
phosed into beings so different that They 
took on another name: Eumenides, the 
Kindly Ones. And at that point, vengeance 
and retribution metamorphosed into some- 
thing like justice, with all its unsimple self- 
contradictions, including mercy. 

Onward to Plato. 

In our post-Furies world (let us pray) 
justice will not be guarded any less 
scrupulously; there win be no white- 
washes. But we will take It as the ultimate 
human dignity not to become They. The 
newest of graffiti on the walls will read, in 
irony but in triumph, too: Socrates wasn’t 
paranoid. 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor’s columnist-at-large. 
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Some economic ‘patches of blue’ 

Buying up, inventories down, inflation slows 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Hard evidence still lies ahead, but 
many economists now agree with 
Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
who told the House Ways and Means 
Committee this week that the “down* 
ward slide of the economy Is losing 
momentum.'’ 

Mr. Simon and other administration 
officials spy some “blue patches’* in 
the cloudy, gray skies of recession 
and believe the economy likely will hit 
bottom within three or four months. 
There are some strong dissenters, 
however, Including economist Arthur 
Okun of the Brookings Institution, 
who does not expect the trough of the 
recession before the fourth quarter of 
this year, even If Congress approves a 
large tax cutin the next few weeks. 

Recovery vigor 

TO the more optimistic economists, 
the issue at stake in the debate over 
how much fiscal stimulus to adminis- 
ter to the ailing economy is the vigor 
of the coming recovery. To Mr. Okun 
and a few cithers, it Is whether the 
economy hits bottom at 9.5 percent 
unemployment, or 10.5 or 11 percent 
or something worse. 

Neither side can prove its case yet, 
but even Mr. Okun acknowledges that 
the incredibly swift decline in eco- 
nomic activity of the past three or 
four months will not continue. The 
optimists describe the slight improve- 
ment as the economy .“forming a 
bottom” in the words of one. 

Mr. Okun simply sees it as the end 
of a “catch up” period In which 
businessmen ail at once made the 
downward adjustments in production 


and employment they should have 
been making much earlier in 1374. 

What are those “blue patches”? 

• Consumer spending is not contin- 
uing to decline. Retail sales were up 
shazply in January, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, from lows in Novem- 
ber and- December, and they rose 
again in February. Weekly data, 
including auto sales figures, show 
sales continuing to climb slowly In 
March. 

• Business inventories fell by $148 
million in January, the first drop in 
four years and the biggest drop since 
1961. Business cut back .production 
sharply in an effort to reduce its 
swollen Inventories, which have to be 
worked off before production levels 
will begin to climb again. 

• initial claims for unemployment 
insurance peaked at 970,000 in the 
second week of January. By the week 
ended March 1 they had dropped to 
less than 570,000, indicating a very big 
decline in the layoff rate. 

• Stock prices, with some time- 
outs for profit-taking, have been ris- 
ing rapidly since their December 
lows. 

Confidence returning 

• Consumer-confidence surveys, 
while still very low by past standards, 

1 have shown a big improvement in the 
last three months. This is consistent 
with both the increase in retail sales 
and the stock-market advance, which 
has been led not by the big in- 
stitutional investors but by the “odd- 
lot” traders, those investors who buy 
less than 100-share lots. 

• Interest rates have fallen 
sharply, which should help both busi- 
ness and consumer borrowers. Home 


BUSINESS HIGHLIGHT 


$2.7 billion French loss 

Paris 

The 1974 loss of $2.7 billion by 
France’s seven chief nationalized en- 
terprises includes subsidies granted 
by the government to national and 
Paris transport as compensation tor 
refusing to allow fare increases. 

The state rail system, with 21,760 
miles of line in operation, received 


$1.9 billion, and the Paris subway (162 
miles) and bus system (1,120 miles of 
route; 3,170 buses) were granted $320 
million. 

Nationalized electricity lost $330 
million, gas $85 million, coal mines $7 
million, Air-France $120 million, and 
the domestic airline $3.6 million. 
Among other losses, that of the hew 
Air France world hotel rhajn was 
especially beavy. 


mortgage rates dropped in February 
to the lowest level since last August 
under the Influence of record savings 
flowing into U.S. thrift institutions. 

Even though new housing starts and 
the number of building permits 
dropped slightly in February, housing 
seems to have hit bottom. With mort- 
gage money readily available, hous- 
ing construction should pick up 
shortly. 

More evidence 

There are other bits of evidence, 
too. 

Preliminary indications show that 
the Commerce Department’s com- 
posite index of leading indicators, 
after dropping very swiftly since last 
August, probably fell only very 
slightly in February. 

Some of the most optimistic econo- 
mists think the bottom could come as 
soon as next month, if Congress, as 
expected, passes a tax-cut bill within 
the next two weeks. 

Others, who must still be rated 
optimists, think June or July is more 
likely. 

It is hard to explain why consumer 
spending has held up as well as it has 
in the face of rising unemployment 
and con tinuing declines in real dis- 
posable Income — real purch as i ng 
power of the consumer’s take-home 
pay. 

Mr. Okun fears that the full impact 
of the recent drops in employment 
will affect retail sales In coming 
months, slowing down the pace of. 
Inventory liquidation and thus post- 
poning the revival of production. 

Inflation slowing 

On the other band, the optimists 
point to the marked slowdown in the 
rate of inflation as the likely reason 
for some improvement in consumer 
attitudes. They believe real Incomes 
will begin to rise soon as the inflation 
rate dips below the rate of increase In 
personal incomes, and that the tax cut 
will give a big boost to real disposable 
incomes, probably in May. 

The economy is hardly out of the 
woods yet It has to hit bottom before 
a recovery can begin, and that bottom 
is proving to be a great deal lower 
than most forecasters thought even 
two months ago. 

But those “patches of blue” are real 
enough, even if their full implication 
Is still unclear. 


Oil depletion 
loophole 

‘Welfare’ for wealthy? 


By David R. Francis 


Boston 

The Senate voted tentatively 
Tuesday to give the well-to-do and 
rich a continued chunk of govern- 
ment welfare payments. 

In considering a tax-cut bill, oil- 
state senators pushed through a 
provision that would preserve the 
22 percent oil-depletion allowance 
tor independent oil producers. 

This amendment, by Sen. Lloyd 
Bentsen (D) of Texas, was rushed 
to the floor while the leader of the 
opposition, Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (D) of Massachusetts, was 
attending the funeral of Aristotle 
Onassis in Greece. It passed by a 
46-41 vote. 

/ a * 

Possibly the Senate will reverse 
itself. A depletion repealing 
amendment, proposed by Sen. 
Ernest F. Hollings (D) of South 
Carolina, was to be considered 

Economic scene 

Wednesday. (The results of the 
vote were not known as this was 
written.) 

However, the very fact that the 
independents have been so suc- 
cessful in fighting depletion re- 
peal is, as. one critic notes, “an 
indictment of our legislative pro- 
cess.” 

Adds Gerald Brannon, a former 
top Treasury tax expert and now 
a professor of economics at 
Georgetown University, “It is 
simply money talking.” 




By R. Noman Matheny. staff photographer 


Drilling for oil m Louisiana 

For small drillers, tax help or handout? 


It seem3 that some senators 
may have been persuaded that 
the independent oil men are small 
businessmen needing govern- 
ment aid. 

The fact is that the amendment 
under discussion is not def ensible 
as small-business relief. It will 
exempt the first 3,000 barrels 
produced each day by those pro- 
ducers who do not own refineries 
or retail outlets. 

This means that an independent 
would be able to take advantage 
of the tax loophole on as much as 
$12 million of income. It could be 
worth more than $2.6 million in 
tax benefits. 

*■ / / 

Oil produced in the U.S. brought 
an average price of about 53.50 a 
barrel two years ago. Now oil that 
is simply a continuation of 1972 
production is priced at $5.25 a 
barrel and new oil production gets 
about $11. 

With such enormous price 
hikes, oil men on the whole are 
doing extremely well. 

A study of 75 small oil produc- 
ers by the Public Citizen Tax 
Reform Research Group found 
their return on equity capital 
averaged 25.8 percent. That com- 
pares with the 1974 average of 14 
percent for manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Brannon says that one 
could hardly find “a less deserv- 
ing case” for tax relief. 

From an economic sense, per- 
centage depletion is nonsense. It 
favors the use of a depletable 
resource — oil or ©to — over such . 
alternative inexhaustible energy 


sources as solar or wind power. It 
gives otl an advantage over coal, 
which gets only a 10 percent 
depletion allowance. 

t- * * 

Further, the loophole is so con- 
structed that it provides the 
greatest benefit to the producer 
with the greatest profit. It pro- 
vides minimum benefit to the 
marginal producer. 

What's more, the loophole is of 
greatest advantage to the wealthy 
— who. ironically, sometimes talk 
critically about “welfare chisei- 
ers." 

Charges tax expert Brannon. 
■'The 1,095.000-barrel-a-year ex- 
emption is made to order lor tax 
gimmickry." 

It also, he notes, "win be a fat 
windfall for the tax lawyers, 
accountants, and promoters who 
set up these Buy-an-Oil-Weli 
deals. If any working stiff needs a 
good tax adviser tor a com- 
plicated problem like moving ex- 
penses or child support, he will 
find most of the tax lawyers 
already too busy on oil shelters." 

The problem is that Congress 
has been too subject to the pres- 
sures of well-to-do campaign con- 
tributors. After all, not even the 
majority in Texas are wealthy oil 
men. 

One would hope that Watergate 
with Its milk funds and illegal 
corporate political contributions 
would have taught the legislators 
a lesson in distinguishing between 
the public interest and their own 
campaign fund interests. Espe- 
cially with April 15 tax time 
approaching. 


Arson— what 
chiefs would 

stop before 
it starts 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

A side effect of recession has been 
an upsurge in fires across the United 
States. Fire losses last year topped $8 
billion for the first time. 

Fire experts assume that the main 
culprit is arson — largely by business: 
men or property owners taking an 
incendiary shortcut around financial 
problems. Insurance companies are 
increasingly concerned, some offer- 
ing large rewards for information 
leading to arson convictions. 

The cause of many fires often 
remains undetermined. But the num- 
ber of known arson fires is soaring, up 
by about 17 percent last year. “In my 
opinion it’s the fastest growing crime 
in the nation,” says Dan Carpenter, 
chairman of the arson, committee of 
the international Association of Fire 
Chiefs (IAFC). 

With an arson conviction rate of 
- probably less than l percent, he adds, 
"itls almost the perfect crime. ” 

Little knowledge 

Although the basic reasons for 
arson are well known — revenge 
(sometimes revolution), profit, or 
disturbed state of mind - all too little 
is known about how best to combat its 
rising incidence , experts say. 

President Ford signed legislation 
last year setting up the National Fire 
Prevention and Control Adminis- 
tration under the Department of Com- 
merce. It brings together a number of 
previously scattered agencies and 
establishes a National Fire Academy 
(NFA). 

According to one official, one acad- 
emy course will train arson in- 
vestigators. The academy also will 
endeavor to train the nation's 25,000 
'fire departments to be alert for, and 
not destroy, evidence of arson. Robert 
May, executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Arson In- 
vestigators (XAAI), also hopes for 
greater police expertise in fire in- 
vestigations. A governor’s bill before 
the Illinois Legislature would grant 
police powers to the state Arson 
Bureau. 

Mi*. Carpenter’s arson committee 



By R. Norman M;*heny. staff photographer 

As recession smolders deeper, arson flares higher 


now is working on a nationwide 
survey to discover the best methods of 
arson investigation already in use. 

In addition to known arsons, most 
fire chiefs assume that 26 to 60 
percent of fires of unknown origin also 
are caused by arsonists. In particu- 
lar, they note: 

• During an economic downturn 
the incidence of fires goes up in line 
with the number of business failures. 
The pattern was visible 40 years ago, 
says Edward Hackett, an official in 
the newly formed Federal National 
Fire Prevention and Control Adminis- 
tration, “and it seems to be happening 
again.” 

• “Large loss” fires follow the 
fiscal calendar. According to John 
Ottoson of the Boston-based National 
Fire Protection Association (NFPA), 


large-loss fires peak at the beginning 
of each month (after people see end- 
of-month financial statements) , at the 
end of each quarter, anil'at the end of 
the year (when end-of-year reports 
come in and preliminary tax state- 
ments are due). 

Arson also has a much more devas- 
tating impact than that of many other 
crimes. Not only does it “steal" 
money from insurance companies, it 
also may wreck a local economy, put 
people out of work, or even cause loss 
of lives. 

In 1973 some 94,300 “known” arson 
fires (8.7 percent of all fires) caused 
$320 million damage (12.6 percent of 
all fire loss). Adding half, the loss 
from “unknown origin” fires brings to 
nearly $1 billion the loss probably 
attributable to arson. . . . . 


Help for U.S. railroads on the way? 

Rock Island failure may spur 
quick action by Ford, Congress 


By Robert M. Press 

Staff correspondent of 

' The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

For railroads in financial trouble, 
some more' help is on the way, even 
though it comes too late for one of 
them — the Chicago, Rock island & 
Pacific. 

President Ford probably will an- 
nounce late tills week, Ms proposals to 
Congress to make it easier far rail- 
roads to get loans and to raise or 
lower their rates. The White House 
also is considering asking Congress to 
fund public service jobs for work on 
railroads. 

And, say federal and congressional 
transportation planners. If there Is a 
bright note in the Rock Island's 
bankruptcy declaration March 17, it is 
this: greater national awareness that 
the plight of railroads Is a national 
problem, not just one for the north- 
eastern part of the 'country, where 
eight railroads have gone bankrupt in 
the past several years. 

“The general pattern that pushed 
them [the Rock Island Line] over the 


edge is happening across the coun- 
try,” says Thomas Allison, counsel 
for the Senate Commerce Committee. 
He and other transportation special- 
ists list these causes, behind the 
current troubles of many railroads : 

• Growing competition from 
trucks.' 

• Low profits — which often leads 
to deferred maintenance of rails, and 
more derailments. 

• A cumbersome regulatory pro- 
cess run by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

• What railroad supporters call an 
unbalanced system of federal sub- 
sidies- favoring trucks (which use 
government-built highways), air- 
planes (which use airports partially 
paid tor by the government), and 
barges (which navigate federally- 
maintained waterways ) . 

k Just can’t compete’ 

Given these factors, “We’re going 
to continue to strangle the railroads,” 
says Dr. Leland Case, senior research 
economist for the railroad-financed 
Association of American Railroads. 

"We just can’t compete,” he adds. 


Change Is needed to help railroads 
because they use less fuel, less land, 
provide less congestion and less pollu- 
tion than trucks, he contends. 

Some change is coming. 

The USRA is holding public hear- 
ings in many cities on its preliminary 
plan to start a semi-public, federally- 
supported Consolidated Rail Corpo- 
ration (ConraH) to haul much of the 
freight now carried by bankrupt rail- 
roads, primarily In the northeastern* 
part of the U.S. The final plan will be 
presented to Congress by July 26 and 
become law by early November un- 
less Congress votes it down. 

But some other Midwestern rail- 
roads are In trouble. And some fed- 
eral planners are looking closer at 
possible extension of the Conrali sys- 
tem to other parts of the country. 

Meanwhile several Midwestern 
railroads are preparing to take over 
— voluntarily — essential parts of the 
Rock Island Line, which has asked the 
U.S. District Court here to declare it 
bankrupt by March 31. Most trans- 
portation specialists contacted note 
that the Rock Island case Is unique in 
that much of the area it services is 
also served by other railroads. 


• . ’ . • . . ^ • ... • 

Moscow frets as Japan, China negotiate 


Continued from Page l •• 

recently fold a Japanese visitor that’ 
all the territorial claims cm the Soviet 
Union were related to each otter — 
and he listed not only the SinoSoviet 
border dispute and the Japanese 
islands, but also, the lands that the 
Soviet Union took after the last war 
from Germany, Poland, and Finland. 

Approaching demise 

The Kremlin’s long-standing effort 
to avert the possibility df any territo- 
rial changes in Europe will be - 
Crowned with partial success, when 
the European security conference 
meets this summer, as is almost 
certain, and .endorses the status .quo 
established after the last war. The 
parallel Soviet effort to bring the 
countries’ together as signa- 
tories of an- Asian security treaty has 
been far less successtoL. .. 


The Sino-Soviet dispute certainty 
seems an insurmountable obstacle to 
any collective security treaty'in Asia. 
But Eastr West difference over . Ger- 
many oily a tow years ago seemed an 
even greater obstacle to a European 
treaty. - 

If the Kremlin is to get an Aslan 
treaty, it will have to settle Its dispute 
with Ch i na first, and its search for 
settlement is sure to become more 
intensive with the approaching 
demise of Mao Tse-tung. To Organize 
an Asian conference on the European 
model, it will have to ofier :spedal 
inducements to the major, .partici- 
pants — and the most important of" 
these will be Japan. The best- reward* ■ 
it could hold out to Japan is the 
northern islands. Moscow *j p«iTrt sur- 
render them as part of a general' 
territorial readjustment to theframe-- 
work of an Asian security : treaty 
guaranteeing the new stataaquo 


within /- the 
triangle. 


Japan-China-Kussia 


If this is Moscow's purpose, then 
there is nothing Japan can do to get 
the islands back. Moscow is holding 
them as a bargaining counter in a 
deal that is more important to it than 
any bargain- it, could make with 
japan. 

Japanese politicians have to keep 


ing the return of the islands, because 
popular sentiment demands it of 
them- But they ought to be thinking 
ahead to. foe time when an Asian 
security conference hammers out a 
new pfover aJignriforit in the Pacific. 

• -The potential power of .the Pacific 
triangle could give Japan, China, and 
Russia, 1 hec«»arily In alliance, 
foe - central role - that. Europe once 
flayed fo world affairs. 
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orth Carolina State absent 
from college basketball playoffs 



ByRossAUdn 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bound Two of the NCAA, basketball 
ent gets underway tonight 
at first glance the field looks wm» 

cross between Wild Kingdom and a 
convention. 

Slice the 16-team pie one way and 
you get everything from Bearcats to 
Cardinals, slice It the other and there 
arc Chippewa*, Tar Heels, and Fight- 
ing Irish. 

North Carolina State is the most 
notable absentee from this year’s 
enlarged tournament The 1974 na- 
tional champions were upset by arch 
rival North Carolina In the rugged 
Atlantic Coast Conference tourna- 
ment two weeks ago. 

When the NCAA didn’t include them 
In Its new 32-team playoff format the 
Wolfpack was asked to play In the 
National Invitation Tournament in 
New York. But the North Carolina 
State players were not interested In 
this erixflng classic. 

It is a regrettable situation that the 
nation's eighth- ranked team, with 
perhaps the best college player in 
David Thompson, should stay home. 

Knight for bigger tourney 

Several coaches, including Bobby 
Knight of No. 1- ranked Indiana, would 
like to see the NCAA tournament 
expanded even more in the future so 
that teams like North Carolina State 
are included. “After all,” Knight 
says, “this is the tournament for the 
national championship and I don’t 
like to see any of the best teams In the 
country left out. ' * 

As for the 16 teams still in thin 
year’s playoffs, all play tonight with 
the winners advancing to the four 
regional finals on Saturday. From 
there, the survivors move on to San 
Diego March 29 and 31 for the national 
semi-finals and championship game. 
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Here's a quick lode at each of 'the 
four Regional tournaments . 

EAST REGIONAL (Providence, 
R-I-) - North Carolina, Cinderella of 
.the AOC, meets Syracuse. There’s an 
interesting historical note here: the 
last time these two schools met was In 
the 1967 East Regional. North Caro- 
lina wan that game and eventually 
went on to beat Wilt Chamberlain-led 
Kansas in a triple overtime for the 
national title. 

North Carolina is fast becoming an 
even stronger defensive team. The 
Tar Heels really don’t have any name 
players, but freshman guard Phil 
Ford has been called “the next David 
Thompson” by no less an authority 
than Frank McGuire, South Caro- 
lina’scoach. 

Syracuse is led by second team All- 
America Rudy Hackett, a 6ft. 91n_ 
forward. The Orangemen, winners 
over LaSalle last weekend, have gone 
from unranked to No. 20 in the 
Associated Press poll. 

Boston College meets Kansas State 
in the other East Regi onal game. 

MIDEAST REGIONAL (Dayton. 
Ohio) — Undefeated Indiana, on a 33- 
game winning streak, faces- Oregon 
State. 

The Hooslers certainly can’t afford 
to look past Oregon State if they 
expect to earn their third national 
championship, the first since 1953. A 
year ago the two teams met in the Far 
West Classic and Indiana lost 61-48. 

Kentucky, which first must meet 
Central Michigan, is already looking, 
ahead to a rematch with the Hooslers 
on Saturday. 

Since losing to Indiana by 24 points 
in December, the Wildcats have im- 
proved greatly and are now playing 
what one coach calls “karate de- 
fense.” " 

MIDWEST REGIONAL (Las 
Cruces, New Mexico) — Cincinnati, 
perhaps the youngest team ever to 
make the playoffs with three fresh- 
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Adrian Dantley 


man starters, meets Louisville, 25-2 
and third ranked. 

Louisville beat Cincy earlier in the 
season, but since then Gale Catlett 
says his Bearcats have matured in 
winning 16 straight games. 

In the other half of this regional, 
Notre Dame faces Maryland. 

The Notre Dame offense is gener- 
ated by Adrian Dantley, & 6-6 soph- 
omore forward who ha« already 
earned All- America honors. The sec- 
ond-leading scorer in the nation with 
30.4 points per game, he may even- 
tually outshine recent Notre Dame 
greats Austin Carr and John Schu- 
mate. 

WEST REGIONAL (Portland, 
Ore.) — UCLA, national champion 
seven of the last eight years, meets 
Montana. 

John Wooden, coach of UCLA, says 
the absence of friction on his current 
team, has made thia season one of his 
most enjoyable. The second-ranked 
Bruins have great balance with Dave 
Meyers, Marques Johnson, Richard 
Washington, Pete Trgovich, and 
Andre McCarter. 

Arizona State is making Its first 
appearance in the NCAA playoffs and 
faces the University of Nevada-Las 
Vegas. 
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This young woman is a 
Christian Science nurse. 

Through her daily prayerful study to know God better, 
she maintains that spiritual joy which uplifts each patient 
she cares for. 

In Christian Science nursing, she has chosen a career 
that demands buoyancy, skill, and resourcefulness. She 
must meet challenges quickly, yet always keep her work 
up to high standards. 

But she can rest in the certainty that her efforts are 
changing the world for the better, and that she is 
demonstrating — and helping others demonstrate — the 
trust in God that heals. 

It you’d like to consider nursing as a career, look into 
our Training Program for Christian Science Nurses. 

For information, write to either of the following: 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center, Boston, MA, LLS.A. 021 1 5 

Department of Care 

Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 
London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 

Equal opportunity employer. 


SMI si&nisir d (Mian Science mrses 
tone memta o! nursing management, toot- 
■g hi flfvtfcrptflg tun concept nt nursing. 
lffl£-tnne eiptrenct not required. 36 angle 
mm occupancy. Pleasant housing and Miking 
cmbUHS nearby to Wzsbmgtoa. D.C. 

Write or telephone collect 

Mrs. Marzee Ritchie 
Director of Nursing 

Lynn House 
of Potomac Valley, Inc. 

4400 W. Braddocfc Road 
Alexandria. VA 22304 
(703) 548-8066 
AecrMftMd by The Otparmtnt 
of CafO Of Ttig MtsBrQf Qiurcn 


SECRETARY 

rtf’ stock brokerage experience, 
nnhand and typing required. Salary 
ranged Call (617) 423-7200. (Maes.) 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age is no factor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and Hiring ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
St 00.00 per month tor personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Tenacre School of 
Christian Science Nursing ia one of 
three accredited by the DepL of Care 
of The Mother Church. For Information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write or 
call TENACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Sox 632, Princeton. NJ 08540. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EXECUTIVE 
Maine's largest and most active private 
environmental organteation js seeking 
an executive director who has a suc- 
cessful administrative record, knows 
fundraising and membership buBdlng 
techniques, and can supervise an ac- 
tive staff o« specialists- CandkUtaaL 
must supply evidence of environmental^ 
Interest and state salary needs. Natural 
Resources Council of Maine. 20 Willow 
Street. Augusta. Maine Q433Q- ; 


ADM. ASST. TO MANAGING PART 
nor, Boston law firm. Must have ex- 
cellent shorthand A typing SMBs. Ability 
to work wefl with & supv. others. In- 
centive & administrative abfltty. Ex- 
perience req. Position avail. April 1 to 
Sept. 1 as a replacement for assistant 
on leave due to Illness. Salary com- 
mensurate w/exp. Please submit re- 
sume to Box J-30. One Norway St., 
Boston, MA 02115. 


COMPANION ATTENDANT FOR 
Handicapped young man daytime & 
evenings. In Lincoln, CaHf. Write to Ke- 
vin Keity. 2941 Cakterwood Ave.. Sac- 
ramento, CA 95921 or can (916) 487- 
6940. 

HEAD COOK WHO WOULD LIKE TO 
move Into kitchen management. We 
are a retirement community In Wiscon- 
sin serving Christian Scientists. We 
went a competent pro who wifl be 
trained to take over the top spot Give 
us some Information about youraeit 
and we wfll contact you. Write Box J- 
31. One Norway SL. Boston, MA 
02115. 

WANTED: MATURE WORKING PART- 
ner. Foreign Car Repair. Warren's Auto 
Repair. 7917 Lester Ave.. Lemon 
Grove, CA 92045 (San Diego Area) 
Phone (714) 463-3664. 

“LET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL" 
(Gal 6:10). There to a place and a need 
for a graduate Christian Science nurse 
with a Visiting Nurse Service In NYC. 
Write Box N-2, 588 5th Ave.. N.Y.C.. 
NY 10036. 

HIGH OAKS SANATORIUM 

needs graduate Christian Science 
nurse. May Rve in. CaB collect Superin- 
tendent of Nursing (215) 438-7200. 
(Pa) 

GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSE 

for Visiting Nurse Service. Please send 
qualifications. Reply to Nursing Service 
for Christian Scientists. Inc. Box 152. 
Cincinnati. OH 45201. or phone (513) 
561-7153. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

MALE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

Practical Nurse wlH travel. (213) 935- 
7501. Los Angeles, CaHomia. 

SECRETARIAL SERVICES 

Need help occasionally with Stenogra- 
phy, typing and other office functions? 
Call (617) 749-3927 Hingham. Mass. 

GRADUATING PHOTOGRAPHY STU- 
dent would Bka full-time work w/active - 
prof, photographer In N.E. area. For re- 
sume & porifoEo contact James R. 
Cartoon. 1980 Commonwealth Ave.,. 
Brighton. MA 02135. 


PERMANENT & SUBST. SOLOISTS 
& subsL organists for First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, -Naperville. IK. 'Please 
send info, to Craig Evans, 113 Queens- 
wood. Bolingbrook. IL 60439. 

AUDITIONS APRIL 5, PM. FOR 
substitute organist anti soloist Write 
First Church of Christ Scientist Mason 
Woods, 750 S. Mason Rd-, St Louis, 
MO 63141, or can Music Chairman, SL 
Louis (314) 391-7863 after 4 P.M. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

ESTABLISHED YARN/HANDCRAFT 
Shop. Unique. In southern Maine; 
Owner's husband must move. A true 
^vestment opportunity (207) 639-5944 
Tues.-Sat B-5. 

EARTHWORMS! GOOD PAYING 

home business. Free Information. AAS 
Earthworms, Inc. 18536 Saratoga 
Road, Loe Gatos, CA 95030. TeL: (408) 
354-0035. 

PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

Established business Is available hi 
your Immediate area for an IndMdual 
capable of running hfas own business 
wffih a potential in excess of $40,000 
per year NET. Investment required. 
CaU coflect Mr. Albeit (214) 827-4762. 


MAIL* ORDER IMPORT/EXPORt 
Home Business. Spare/fuU time. Big 
profits. World famous importer guides 
you. For FREE BOOK write MeUlnger, 
DepL A133B. 6100 Varfol, Woodland 
Kite. GA 91364. 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


^ Beginning Fall 1975 ^ 

High School Music and 
Drama Teacher 

Emphasis on Instrumental mu- 
sic and band. Some choral 
work. Responsible for begin- 
ning drama class. Send re- 
sume to: 

Personnel Office 

The Principia 

13201 Clayton Road 
St Louis MO 63131 


CLAIRBOURN SCHOOL, 

San Gabriel, CaRf. Providing education 
In an atmosphere in harmony with 
Christian Science. We're seeking 
teachers for the following assignments 
for the school year 1975-7& (1) Grades 
7 to 9, General Science, Algebra. Geo- 
metry (?) Grade S (must have. English 
and Math background) (3) Grades 7 to 
9. English-Social Studies (4) Music 
(Grades 1 to 7) Cant, leaching cre- 
dential and/or experience preferred. 
For application call: 12131 286-31 OB. 
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Giants: filling Fuentes gap 


By Ed Rnmill 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Nobody is fooling Derrel Thomas — 
certainly nobody in this spring train- 
ing base of the San Francisco Giants. 

“Look,” began Thomas, who came 
to the Giants from San Diego in the 
Tito Fuentes deal. “I’m not kidding 
myself. I know the club is depending 
on me to play second base. That 
means I have a regular job. So 
everything is rosy, right? Wrong. 

“I've got to do more than fill a hole 
at second base. I've got to fill the 
shoes of one of the most popular guys 
who ever had a locker at Candlestick 
Park. Fuentes was real big up there. 
There were a lot of squawks from the 
fans when the deal was made. And if I 
don't do the job right, there'll be a lot 
more hollering. I've got to knuckle 
down and make this deal look good. 
It’s up to me.” . 

“There's a lot to what he says,” 
said Wes Westrum, the Giants’ man- 
ager. “But he can handle it” 

Beckert’s replacement 

There is no evidence that the size of 
Fuentes' shoes are keeping Thomas 
awake nights. As you may already 
have noticed, there is noyilng shy 
about this native of Los Angeles. He 
enjoys a good fight, especially when 
he is part of it. 

“I started last season on the bench 
at San Diego,” he said, rubbing the 
handle of a Louisville Slugger with a 
tar rag. “I guess they weren't sure 
what to do with me. I'd played second 
base, third base and shortstop, so I 
figure they decided to take a longer 
look before putting me anywhere. 

“Well, Glenn Beckert opened the 
season at second base and everybody 
thought he’d go all the way. He’d done 
it for the Chicago Cubs for years and 
he figured to be one of the guys to get 
this club moving. But then he got hurt 
and I got the chance. Glenn was out 
for the rest of the season and I’d found 
a home.” 


Houston’s No. l selection In the free 
agent draft in January, 1969, Thomas 
moved west to San Diego in the deal 
that sent Dave Roberts to Texas. 

“They had a lot of experienced 
infield talent at Houston,” Thomas 
said, “and it was tough breaking in. 
So when I moved to San Diego, I could 
see the silver lining. I was surprised 
when they traded me. I thought I was 
all set, even if Beckert came back this 
spring. I thought I’d shown them 
enough.” 

All the way with youth 

However, having finished far off the 
pace in the National League West in 
1974, the Giants were determined to 
unload whatever veteran talent that 
was tradeable and go all the way with 
youth this season. 

“Fuentes did a fine job for the 
Giants for a few years,” Wes West- 
rum said. "But we decided that our 
future belonged with our younger 
talent and we knew Thomas could do 
the job for us. We aren’t at all 
concerned about second base. 

“Derrel had only been In camp a 
few days this spring when we knew he 
was going to fit into our immediate 
plans,” the manager wait an. “He 
and Chris Speier, our shortstop, 
clicked right away, convincing me 
that we 'll be all right at the middle of 
our infield. They work beautifully 
together. I think Thomas is quicker 
and faster than Fuentes, and I know 
he has a stronger bat.” 

That takes care of the Giants' middle 
infield. But what about first and thir d 
bases? 

‘Experience and depth 1 

“Well," Westrum replied, “I’m not 
going to hand out regular jobs this 
early in training. What I do know 
about the rest of the Infield Is that Ed 
Goodson and Steve Ontiveros are 
qualified at first base.” 

Bruce Miller appears to have the 
job at third base now that Dave 
Kingman has been sold to the New 
TorkMets. 

Bobby Murcer, the experienced 
New York Yankee acquired in the 


Bobby Bonds deal, is the new right 
fielder. Incumbents Garry Maddox in 
center and Gary Mathews In left have 
Von Joshua, a purchase from the 
Dodgers, and Gary Thomasson be- 
hind them. 

“I'm completely satisfied with my 
outfield,” Westrum said. "It has 
speed, experience and depth.” 

The manager is determined to do 
less platooning this year. 

“Maybe some of these boys have 
been shuffled too much in the past,” 
he pointed out. “It's about time some 
of them were located. 

“Versatility Is commendable, up to 
a point,” Westrum continued. “But if 
these boys are going to realize their 
potential, they’ve got to be anchored 
and given a chance to develop." 

The manager sounds enthusiastic 
about his pitching. 

“It’s a young staff, with a chance to 
be outstanding,” Is the way he puts it. 
“We came here knowing that Jim 
Barr, Mike Caldwell, and John 
D'Acquisto can handle three of the 
starting jobs, with Ron Bryant and 
Tom Bradley right there. Randy 
Moffitt, Charlie Williams, John Mor- 
ris, and Gary Lavelle are the relie- 
vers. Marc Hill, acquired from the 
Cardinals, shares the catching with 
Dave Rader.” 


Quote... 

Miller, the moody talker 

Johnny Miller likes to joke and 
trade banter with the spectators in the 
gallery during a golf tournament. But 
he says it’s important that he keep 
control of it. 

“I sometimes enjoy talking with the 
gallery." he says. "But I want to do it 
when I'm ready for it, when I’m in the 
mood for it ... I don't want the 
situation to get out of my control: I 
don't want guys talking to me on my 
backswlng." 


CALIFORNIA 


SALES— INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Growing fastener co. offers top comm, 
to reps, calling on OEM, Industrt., auto, 
& constr. accts. Call/write Afigood 
Products. Box 99. Pennsauken, NJ 
08110.(609)663-7424. 


1 REAL ESTATE 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

TROPICAL PARADISE ON THE 
beautiful Indian River. .Words cannot 
describe the sunsets and lights across 
the river el night 4,000 sq.. ft. of 
gracious living. 42x36 screened area, 
lBx36 pool, approx, ft A. landscaped 
town. Visit us at 310 N. Babcock. Mel- 
bourne, Fla or call Gull Realty (305) 
254-0387. 

BOCA RATON’S FINEST HOMESITE 
Royal Palm Yacht & C.C. Ideal for truly 
prestigious residence. Intervest Realty. 
Inc. Realtor. W.A. Marr, 829 E, Palm- 
etto Park Rd.. Boca Raton, FL 33432. 

ATTR. 5 RM. VILLA, KENSINGTON 
Pk. Area. 2 term.. 2 ba.. Florida rm., 
Ig. Itv. rm.. drapes/ rug, loci, carport 
w/ storage. Exter. mntnd. £28,750. 
Strathmore Realty. 1580 N. Lockwood 
Ridge Rd. (813) 958-5902. 

WE HAVE A HOME IN YOUR RANGE 
Aiken S. Car. to an appealing town with 
wide, flowering parkways and stately 
magnolias. We hove homes available in 
various sizes and prices. All. of this 
combined with property taxes as low 
as $200 a year makes you and Aiken 
an unbeatable combination. HARPER- 
RATCHFORD REAL ESTATE. 208 Park 
Ave. S. W. Aiken. SC 29601. Phone 
(803) 848-5416 or Eve, 64*861 9. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

RED BANK,- NUL AREA— CUSTOM 
ranch near shops, commute. schooL 3 
bdrm. foyer-study. IK/.. din.. 

WL+dlnet,, 2 full bths,. 2 zone air & 

heat — afl modern; 2 car garage, Ig. 
unfln. studio or hobbyrm.; acre; all 
beaut setting; $76,500 (201) 842-4742. 

WADING RIVER, LX, NEW YORK. 
Charm. 4-rm. bungalow, 80x100 
landscpd. lot Heating, own well, beach 
rights, gar., patio, low taxes. $25,000. 
Owner (212) 762-2793 or Box Y-2, 588 
5th Ave.. N.Y.C.. NY 10036. 

LAND FOR SALE 

122 ■ PLUS ACRES IN PRESTl- 
gious Montgomery Co. (LaytonsvMe) 
20 ml from entr./wash. D.C. 
$3200/ecre. Mrs. Tamzarian, 7401 Per- 
simmon Tree Lane, Bethesda, MD 
20034 (301) 365-0071. 

MIDWEST 


LOVELY, CUSTOM-BUILT HOME 
In CatxWo Estates, South of Morro 
Bay, fabulous bay view, redwood and 
shake exterior, distinctive design, ele- 
vated ceiling, fireplace, luxuriously car- 
peted. three large bedrooms, two full 
baths, formal din. room, patio . . . 
S67.000.00. KRENKEL'S REAL ES- 
TATE. 1019 LOS OSOS VALLEY HD. 
LOS OSOS, Calif, (80S) 528-1 667. 


FOR “HEAL" ESTATE, RESIDENTIAL 
Commercial, contact Betty K. Johnson 
in Association with Herbert Hawldna, 
Realtors. 11 W. Duarte Road. Arcadia 
CA 91006. Home PH (213) 355-1044. 
Office 446-61 81. 


MARCH A/F BASE A LAKE PERRIS 
Area. Choice Lot-Adult Mobile Home 
Park. Golf Course-Recreation Cenler- 
PooL Sale or Loose: Owner (213) 886- 
2515 or P.O. Box 21, North ridge. CA 
91324. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Beautiful bay front home, 3 bdrm., 2 
ba„ large lot. 3 garages + i bdrm. In- 
come unIL $157,500. Penny Realty. 
(714) 466-2833. 3803 Mission Blvd.. SD 
92109 


PETALUMA, CALIF. INCOME PROP- 
erty. com mere, zoned. House w/2 
apis., beauty salon. $70,000. $35,000 
dwn., owner carry baL at 6%. Or 
$65,000 cash, P.O. Box 463, 94952. 
(707)763-9240, 


top quality brick heme, de- 
tail suburban living, 50 mi. N.W. of 
cago. 3 terms., 2 baths. 30’xlG' lh/- 
dining rm.. 2 car att. gar. Lot 
fxlSCr, hill bsmt Many extras. 2. 
flrepts,, rec. rm„ gas hot water m.,- 
thermopane windows, patio., over-look- 
ing gardens. Owner buUL 1966. 
McHenry, ID. A bargain at $66,000. Call 
(815) 385-1381 or write Box H-4, One 
Norway SL.-Boston MA 02115. 


COUNTRY FRENCH OCEAN VIEW 
estate located on 1* acre in the private 
gated community of Irvine Cove be- 
tween Newport Beach and Laguna 
Beach. Imaginative use of color and 
the blending of wood, brick, masonry, 
and Imported antiques create a dra- 
matic visual impact Designed for tam- 
By Bvfng and entertaining, composed of 
a chOdran’s wing with separate play 
yard including swings and basketball 
court: adult wing with master suite and 
study, sauna his and here baths, sepa- 
rate guest quarters. Extra large billlard- 
famHy room with early 1800's French 
oak bolserie paneling, formal dining 
room, gourmet country kitchen and 
breakfast room, enclosed used brick 
patio, 45' swimming pool. Private 
sandy beach. $435,000. ColweB Banker 
^ Co.. 2161 San Joaquin Hilts Rd., 
Newport; Beach. CaHf. (714) 6*4-9060 
ask for Kathryn Rauls tori. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. OCEAN, 
mountain & garden views: luxurious 
Town-House apL 2 bdrms. 2Vi ba. hi 
desirable BONNYMEDE condominium 
adjacent to BRtmore Hotel & Coral Ca- 
sino. 24 hr. guard service, heated pool, 
sauna tennis courts. Price $90,000. '/* 
dn. pymL (805) 733-1458 or 391 SL 
Andrews Way, Lompoc. CA 93436. 


CONDOMINIUMS 


D.C. SUBURB GAITHERSBURG, MD. 
by owner charming condo apt 2 
bdrtn., 2 bath, den, firepL. bal-. all 
appL, w/w carptg., pool, sch., shop. 
AvaiL May 1. 539,750. (301) 869-3334. 


QCEAKS1DE. ADULT 2 BDRMS. 
W baths, w/w Carpets, drapes, patio, 
carport & garage. Clubhouse, swim- 
mftig pool, afl social amenities. Top lo- 
cation, Oceana So. Owner. Tel. (714) 
757-332 3 (CaHf.) 


NEW ENGLAND 


APT. HOUSE — VT.'S NORTHEAST 
Kindom. 7 apts. — five 4 rms., one 5 
rm., one 3 rm., 7 garages; excellent 
neighborhood; schools, churches, 
stores, museum, library, art gallery 
within 3 blocks. Write Box H-10. One 
Nonway Street, Boston, MA 621 15. 


HAMILTON, MASS. HUNT CLUB 
AREA. CARRIAGE HOUSE with large 
apartment 7 box alalia. A home for 
you and your horses or renovate to 
unique residencel 6 Vi peaceful acres 
Insures a future homesite with ample 
corral and grazing space. The most 
beautiful spot in town! $105,000 Ex- 
clusive, Dorothy Secord. Realtor (617) 
468-2920. 


LOVELY DEER ISLE, MAINE. YEAR 
round Colonial rise.. 3» acres, well 
landscpd. Beach hse., 500* shore, 6 
bdrms., 6 Dv. rms., charming interiors, 
mod. kit, 2 baths. Patio. Old seacoast 
town. $75,000. KEN WOODMAN, (207) 
348-6845. Stonlngton. ME 04681. 


NORFOLK 

2ft acres, business zoned land. In- 
cluding retail building. 3 bedrm. house. 
barn A garage. (617) 528-1882. (Maas.) 


MADISON CT. - EXCEPTIONAL 
Shoretront Home, 6 bdrms. & 4ft ba. 
Mod. KiL. Sand. Beach, good view. 2 
car gar. Owner .win finance, $175,000. 
Anna G. Moffatt Exclusive Agent. (203) 
245-2078. 


HAWAII 


MAUI, HAWAII 

5ft srassy acres. .Tree Hned ocean 
view subdivision. $140,000. D. Wood- 
bum, RR 1, Box 563-C Makawao. 
Maui. HI 96768. 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


COME SEE BURBANK APARTMENTS 
A select group of newly renovated 
apartments in Boston’s Back Bay. Effi- 
ciencies & one bedrm. S17D-S232. All 
util, incl. (617) 266-1 BOS (Mass.) 


LARGE, SUNNY 2 BDRM. APT. 
Lots of potential. 2 min. from Christian 
Science Center hi Boston. $160/ mo. 
(Some Bvrm. & bdrm. fum. for sale). 
Call (617) 247-4076. (Mass.) 


N ORWELL, MASS. 6 RM. HTD. APT. 
1ft baths, garage, garden, no pets. 2 
mL bus, 3ft SE Expry.. (wiU pay up to 
$75 mo. for Sun. Wed. transp., shop., 
yd- wk.) $250 mo- Tel. (61 7) 826-4370. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


BELLPORT, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
Spacious home In charming South 
Shore community. Walk to shops, li- 
brary, village dock with Yacht Club, 
ocean ferry; golf, tennis, summer 
theatre. House has large fiving, dining, 
screened porch; 2 fireplaces, 5 bed- 
rooms, 3 baths. Completely furnished. 
(516)266-1046. 


. SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
$375 A *500 Deluxe Mission Bay Con- 
doe,- 2- terms. + aH amenities. Also 
weekly summer rentals. Penny Realty 
(714) 488-2833. 3803 Mission Blvd.. 
S.D. 92109. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


COLORADO SPRINGS 

The PLACE to be. MILDRED H. 
WRAITH.' Realtor the Gal to SEE! As- 
sociated with Weldman S Co., 123 E. 
B!j0U St, Colo. Spgs- CO 80902. 


y. Located Plnetop Lakes, 
use to Country Club & Golf 
By owner. P.O. Box 1604. 


REAL ESTATE FOR LEASE 


FOR LEASE - 48 ACRES 

Afi Utffities. I- R, ORTON, 2724 Con- 
eord St. Colorado Springs, CO B0907. 


SOUTHWEST 


LAND FOR SALE 


GOLF COURSE L0T-AR120NA 
110* front. Fountain Hills, Scottsdale. 
Owner, 745 South borough, West Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada. V7S INI. (804) 
922-6361. ' 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. AO rooms A/C. 
$9.90 Single. $12.90 Double. N. E. 
Hospital tty. Real Guest Home, 428 
Main SL. Waltham. Mass. (617) 893- 
9401. 


Buy Savings Bonds 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


ANTIQUES WANTED 


ANTIQUES WANTED. FURNITURE 
50 yrs. or older, almost any condition 
China, Cut Glass, Silver, etc. Daniel 
Postar Co.. 6806 Melrose Ave.. Los 


ALL MAKES & MODELS 

IncL foreign. Hermann Bess ter. 5001 
WUshire Blvd. at Highland Ave., Loa 
Angeles. Guft Station; 937-9338 (Cam.) 


Monitor 
advertisers 
value your 
appreciation 


BUSINESS SERVICES 

HELEN KERNER BROWN 

Public Secretary/ Bookkeeper/ Mimeo- 
graphing. Lloyds Bank Building. Pasa- 
dena. Calif. Tal. (213) 795-3223. 

CARPENTERS 

CARPENTRY 

DAVID bills. 2018 Coffee Lane. Se- 
bastopol, California. Phone (707) 823- 
5948. 

CONFECTIONERS 

ONE DOZEN DOLL HOUSE OR 
memory box miniatures, only $1.50. 
(Plus one dozen Easter eggs, free!!!) 
Nekla'a Miniatures. 125 East Main, 
NorthvHta. Ml 48167. 

ELECTRICIAN 

NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 

Los Angeles. California. Call us lor ail 
types of electrical work. 935-1144, 271- 
1231. AO work guaranteed. 

FOR SALE - MISCELLANEOUS 

STOP THIER SAFETY CHAIN LOCK 
Heavy steel, chain-steel pipe over 
chain prevents cutting. Steel ring goes 
over door knob, long steel bolt Into 
door lamb. Gold finish — IT WORKS 
$4.95 + 30c postage — cash or M.O. 
Lorco Ent., Station B 1 . St Catharines 
CM. Ontario. Canada. U.SA. product. 
Money back guarantee. 

BOUTONNIERES— WHITE FIBER CAR- 
nations. Large ST T dozen; small $9 
dozen. Hostess corsages. $2 each. 
Write for price list to Mrs. R. F. Morse, 
31301 Hwy. 128 Clovardale. CA 95425. 

INSTRUCTION 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Classics. Popular — Visit Homes. Ella 
T. Schwartz. CL 8-2997. Bklyn.. N.Y. 
Mafnber Bklyn. Music Teachers Guild. 
Member of Assoc. Music League. 
N.Y.C. 

INSURANCE 


BURT JONES AGENCY, INSURANCE 

C. G. Anderson & Associates. Inc. 150 
S. Los Robles Ave.. Suite 650, Pasa- 
dena. CA 91101. 577-1100 Of 681-. 
2347. 

JEWELRY 

FLATWARE. MATCHING STERLING 
& stiver plated. 500 patterns. Smiling 
thimbles, diaper P*ns. spoon rings. Mail 
Jewelry Brochure - Busc hem oyer's. 
515 Fourth. Louisville. KY 40202. Call 
tofl free (8001 626-4555. 

VACATION 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 

PFMODFIFn IOBSTERMAITS SHOP. 

water's edge, small Maine harbor, 
lovely Views, fully equipped, suitable 
for two. From June 1st $500 per 
month. Photos available. Lars Ander- 
son. Cushing, ME 04583. (207) 354- 
2374. 

ARE YOU SEEKING A PLACE OF 
beauty and quiet? Two rooms, with 
beautiful mountain views, ktL, from 
March 15th. Stelnway piano avail. 
BROAD HORIZONS, Muncy Valley, PA 
17758. TeL (717) 482-2051 or 482- 
3481. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAND CARVED SIGNS 

Artist specializing in Calligraphy & de- 
sign. Heritage Gallery, 46 Brookline. 
Boston. MA 02215. (617) 247-2672. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


ATLAS VAN LINES 

Phil's Transfer S Storage, Inc. Moving? 
Anywhere? Local or long distance? Fi- 
nest service 27 years. New storage 
warehouse. Los Angelas. Phone: (213) 
HO 2-6884. 


NOBLE R. STEVES, INC. 

I deem it a privilege to offer a Local 
and Long Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
Lines. 24 Sharp Street, Boston, MA 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 


E. A. SPRY and CO.. Inc. 

Moving — Storage — Packing — Office 
Moving — Shipping. Agents tor: Whea- 
ton Van Linas, Inc., 6 Howard Street, 
Roxbury. Mass. GA 74)422. Local and 
Long Distance. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 

JOHN L LEWIS - 876-7318 

Painting— Paper-hanging— Fine work. 
Expert color coordination— Matching. 
Los Angelas.. Calif. Lie. 212B20-C33. 


PEST CONTROL 


RON'S ROACH EXTERMINATING 
Service. Special dual-application pro- 
cess. Very reliable. Reasonable Indus- 
trial & Home service. Greater Boston 
area. (617) 267-1540. (Mass ) 


REST HOMES 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Room & Board with care $14. 00-51 8.00 
a day Mary Peeples. t305) 261-7477 


RETIREMENT HOMES 


SCTTUATE, MASS. - GRACIOUS 
ocean iron! home lor Christian Scien- 
tists. Lg. bdrms.. excel, food, laundry, 
transp. to ' church. shopping. 
Couple /single, man/ woman. Harmony 
House. Decker 6 Elizabeth Russell. 
(617) 545-0247. 70 Crescent Ave. 
02066. 


TERMITE CONTROL 


BERVERLY TERMITE CO. 

John M. Roach “The Bugman." 415 
No. Hoover SL. Los Angeles 90004. 
Phone 664-2916 - CR 6-1994. Home 
Phone 652-6668. 


WANTED 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR BU)i 

Jewelry. Gold. Silver. Jade, Diamonds, 
Antiques. I'll come to you. Discretion. 
(213) 275-8464 (Cam.) 


WANTED TO BUY 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED-USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rugs & will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk S700. 
9x12 Kashan SI .500. 9x12 Kerman- 
shah 51,500. 6x4 Antique Silk $3,000. 
9x12 Antique Silk $9,500 Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please call 
collect day or night (2i3) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin. 8168 Melrose Ave.. 
_os Angeles. CA 90046. 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


POST VACANT 


NATIONAL OPERATOR /TYPIST Re- 
sponsible position m Estate Office. 
Varied clerical duties. Top Salary, 
hours negotiable. Ross & Ross, 231 
Brtxton Road. London S.W.9. 



"Calls came from all over the country 
and I had an abundance of people ready 
to fill Hie position. I now have a file of 
ready helpers for future needs" 

Mrs. Donna Lundman, Excelsior, MN 

get response, use 
monitor classifieds. 
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Spring greens: cook up 
a ‘mess’ of dandelions 



Mm 




Corrections for recipes 
mixed up last Thursday 


By Beatrice H. Comas 

Portland, Maine 

When I saw a woman filling a paper 
shopping bag with dandelion greens, 
dug on a high grassy bank near the 
main thoroughfare. 1 remembered 
Mama in gingham house dress, 
crouched with an aluminum dishpan 
and a flat casing knife, digging into a 
productive clump of her favorite 
spring food. 

She looked forward each spring to 
picking these greens, so aptly named 
for the French “dent de lion" or 
“tooth of the lion," because of the 
jagged outline of Its leaves. 

1 have never “dug” dandelions, 
either literally or figuratively. Their 
bitter taste has an unpleasant associ- 
ation with annual doses of sulphur and 
molasses, although my mother never 
gave up trying to interest me in this 
green for which her appetite was 
Insatiable. 

Digging greens In this part of the 
country has been a spring ritual for 
generations, and old-timers always 


carried bushel baskets for this pur- 
pose when they went Into the fields. 

Our old colonial house sat on a half 
acre of land, so my mother did not 
have to go far for her digging; and in 
a village with no industry and only a 
half dozen automobiles, pesticides 
and pollution were no problem. 

Even so, cleaning and several 
washings were required, and manner 
of cooking was of prime importance. 
Salt pork was a necessity, preferably 
with layers of lean, as the tender 
strips were later to be eaten with the 
greens. 

'A mess of greens’ 

To cook what Yankees call “a mess 
of greens,” you should place a pound 
of salt pork, cut in % or H inch strips, 
in a large pot with about a quart of 
water, 2% hours before dinner. Cover 
and bring to a boil. Approximately an 
hour later, drain the well-washed 
greens and put them in the kettle with 
the pork. 

Cover, and bring back to a boil, then 


stir to make sure pork is distributed 
through the greens to enhance the 
flavor. Greens and pork should cook 
for an hour. 

Then add pared potatoes, pushing 
them down into the greens so they will 
take on the flavors of both pork and 
greens. Since you have used salt pork, 
check before adding salt. Cover the 
kettle and bring back to steaming 
point; lower heat and cook until 
potatoes are tender (about half an 
hour). Then heap the drained dan- 
delions on a platter with pork strips on 
top and surround with the green- 
tinted potatoes. 

I can still see Mama tapping the 
roots of the greens with her case knife 
to loosen the clinging dirt. Years later 
I realized, that not only did she enjoy 
eating the greens themselves but also 
part of her pleasure was from being 
close to the earth after a long, cold, 
Maine winter. 


Mustard greens 
for salads 



Something Special for Easter 
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Dept. M, Box 549 
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By E. M. Frazer 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Recently Z have become aware of 
the delicate taste of mustard greens 
— the fresh, dainty little sprouts 
coming up now that the days are 
warming. 

Before the blossoms appear, or 
even after a few do come out, the 
greens are tender and make delicious 
food. My friends and I are serving 
them green, fresh, like lettuce. 

With a vinegar and oil dressing of 
our own making they are a new spring 
salad. As they grow odder and larger, 
and a bit tougher, perhaps, we boil 
them with ham hock or bacon. 

There is another spring green, to 
some people a “forgotten food,” 
called Miner’s Lettuce. It's a heart- 
shaped, smooth leaf, that grows like a 
violet The stems get longer and 
longer if it is not picked. The plant 
grows here in California,' in the same 
area as the wild mustard. 

Recently at one of our Shadelands 
Historical Museum meetings we of- 
fered to the women attending, a salad 
of greens picked in our very own 
museum yard. Everyone was so sur- 
prised and pleased with the tender- 
ness and delectable taste of the 
mustard greens. 

After the meeting and before 1 went 
home in the rain, I went out and 
picked a big bagful of mixed greens. 1 
dispensed them to friends in town who 
didn’t know what they missed by not 
attending the museum “brown bag” , 
luncheon. i 

Surely there are other free foods we j 
can use and enjoy, like these. 


There was a recipe mix-up in last 
Thursday's food pages when direc- 
tions and ingredients were trans- 
posed. Since we don’t want you lo be 
making apple squares with ham pizza 
directions and vice versa, we are 
reprinting complete directions of the 
jumbled recipes. 

Sour Cream Apple Squares 

2 cups all purpose or unbleached 
flour 

2 cups firmly packed brown sugar 
% cup butter or margarine, softened 
1 cup chopped nuts 
l or 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
l teaspoon soda 
% teaspoon salt 
l cup dairy sour cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 egg 

2 cups peeled, finely chopped apples 

Preheat oven to 360 degrees F. 
Lightly spoon flour Into measuring 
cup; level off. In large bowl, combine 
first three ingredients; blend at low 
speed until crumbly. Stir in nuts. 
Press 2% cups crumb mixture into 
ungreased 13-by-O-lnch pan. To re- 
maining mixture add cinnamon, soda, 
salt, sour cream, vanilla, and egg; 
blend well. Stir in apples. Spoon 
evenly over base. Bake 23 to 35 
minutes until a toothpick inserted in 
center comes out clean. Cut into 
squares; serve with whipped cream, 
if desired. Makes 12 to 16 squares. 

If using self-rising flour, omit soda 
and salt. 

Ham and Eggs Crescent Pizza 
% cup chopped onion or 1 tablespoon 
Instant minced onion 
l tablespoon butter or margarine 
1 cup (4oz.) cubed, cooked ham 
8-oz. can refrigerated quick crescent. 
Italian flavor, or rye crescent din- 
ner rolls 
4 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
cup milk 


1 cup (4 oz.) shredded Swiss 0 : 
Monterey Jack cheese 
l tablespoon chopped chives or rlpt 
olives, if desired 

Preheat oven to 350 degrees p. Pn 
onion in butter until transparent 
Remove from heat; stir in ham 
Separate crescent dough into flour 
rectangles. Place in ungreased 13- 
inch pizza or l3-by*9 inch pan; press 
over bottom and M inch up aides to 
form crust, sealing perforations. 
Spread ham mixture over dough. 

Beat eggs; blend In remaining 
ingredients except chives. Pour ovei 
ham mixture. Sprinkle with chives 
Bake 25 to 28 minutes until golder 
brown. Serve immediately. Refrfg 
erate any leftovers. Makes six to el#i 
servings or about two dozen snacks. 

To make ahead, prepare, cover 
and refrigerate up to two hours; hfl frc 
as directed. To reheat, wrap in fbO* 
heat at 350 degrees F. for 10 to ia 
minutes. 

Tuna Pancake Sandwiches 
1 cup pancake mix 
i egg 

1 tablespoon salad oil 
14i cups milk 

2 cans (6Vi or 7 ounces each) tana In 
vegetable oil 

l can (10 ounces] condensed cream of 
mushroom soup 

Combine pancake mix. egg salad 
oil, and 1*4 cups of milk. Beal until 
smooth. Pour batter on a hot, lightly 
greased griddle, making pawMhn fl 
about four Inches in diameter. Bake to 
a golden brown, turning only docs.' 

WTille pancakes are baking, com- 
bine tuna and *4 cup of the undiluted 
soup and heat. Put a spoonful to the 
center of each pancake, and- Add 
pancake over it. Place these aeamslde 
down in shallow casserole or oven- 
proof platter. i. 

Add % cup milk to remabdqg soup 
and heat. Spoon over pancakes. Bake 
in 375 degrees F. oven IB minutes. 
Serves six. or two pancakes each. 
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GENUINE IMPORTED 




POLISH HAM 

All the pleasure a platter can bold! Always lovely to look ac, 
always luscious to eat. Make your holiday dinner of savory 
Polish Ham. It's the ham to serve when you want to be sure 
thar praise will be ebe only leftover. 

Ready-to-eat ... in cans from 2 to 12 lbs. 
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NEW YORK COMMODITIES CORPORATION 

NEW YORK. NEW YORK 1 0022 


Cleans and Polishes 
Without Scratching. 


We Wish You 
the Easter Gift 
of Life, Hope, 
and Joy 

Now 
and for 
All Seasons 



That's why many 
famous manufacturers 
recommend cleaning 
with Bon Ami®— 
companies such as 
Corning® Tappari® 
Rival® and others. 

That's why we 
say Bon Ami is the 
most recommended 
cleanser you can buy. 





NOW THERE ARE TWO 
CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN 
STAR MARKETS 
IN BOSTON 
FOR YOUR 

SHOPPING PLEASURE 

• PRUDENTIAL 

800 Boylston St. 

•FENWAY 

33 Kilmarnock SL 

at Boylston St. & Park Drive 

OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 
MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 

• •mmemmama ■ 

STAR... 

THE UNCOMMON 
MARKET 


Independent tests 
have proven 
Bon Ami is less 
abrasive than other 
leading cleansers. 
Use Bon Ami to 
clean and polish 
your fine porcelain 
and stainless steel 
sinks, tubs and other 
fixtures you wish to 
clean without 
scratching. 




If your store doesn't have it, please ask the manager to order it for you. 
Faultless Starch/Bon Ami Company Kansas City. Mo. 64101 

=fc Patronize Monitor Advertisers * 


• BBOCCTOB - So. Stropping Center, Jtte. 28. W. Bridgwater line - Easlway 
Shopping Carter, Center SL - West Shopping Center. Betaort SI. • HHBM - 
Hanson Siwppii® Carter, Jet Res. Mi 58 * MJmHHITH - flit. 6. Be* Bedford 
Line - ROBHMEN - Hi 6, HatUestoa Ave. • MYMHAM - Rhynftm Shopping 
Center Rfe.4* - STWSKTWI - Comer Hasten gton& Cental Sts. • SMARM - 
Sharon ttoppiK Center, So. Main St - RMOOtPH- Randolph Shopping Center, 
Memorial fewt • CAXTO* - Tri-Tow Shopping Matt. Cobbs Comer • TMMIW - 
Plaza 44,1ft. ' 
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Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

"The Daughters of Edward D. Boft” 1882: Oif on canvas by John Singer Sargent 


' At the end of a long corridor, four children fearo noticed our 
Imminent presence. Are we being invited in? Perhaps. 

But as we approach, an undercurrent of tension tells us'that 
we are an intrusion, tolerated only out of well-bred politeness. 

This uneasiness vibrates under the painting’s visual delight. 
It's like a discreet dialogue between the painting and the 
viewer. Every element is so intricately interwoven that- 
nothing obtrudes. The clues, however, are accessible. Indeed, 
Sargent used details much as Henry James (bis friend and 
admirer) selected words to construct his elegant hut dis- 
armingly trenchant novels. So this is much more than a 
portrait of four girls. It is an uncanny assessment of a family 
character. 

We are looking at the daughters of Edward Darley Bolt, seen 
in one of the family’s Paris apartments. Boit, a fellow artist 
and friend of Sargent's, came from a patrician Boston family. 
Like a number of Americana with artistic sensibilities — and 
the money to Indulge them — Boit transplanted his brood back 
and forth between Boston and the cultural meccas of Europe. 
(The overgrown vases'alone made 16 transatlantic voyages). 

What did these four Impressionable daughters think of this, 
grand European parade? Why did none of these striking girls 

ever many? 

Sargent was an intimate friend of the Bolts. This f a mili arity 
enabled him to show us a personal, almost living account of the 
children — which might partly explain why the painting gives 
us the strange sensation of actually being there. 

But more importantly, it explains the unusual studied 
discernment recorded here. We feel as if we have intruded — 
but why? This is a private world — a private world built by 
children who have been jerked back and forth between 
continents. Certainly they must have -felt a need for something 
stable. Did they retreat into a sequestered, but constant, world 
oftheirown? 

This nutshell of confusion within- clarity reminds us of the 
elements of a dream — possibly the dream of Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice. Reminiscent of "Wonderland" these Alice-like figures 
appear almost overwhelmed by c flmensi ons — the room, the 
grotesquely large vases, and the ponderous shadows.- 

Sargent said that he preferred not to psychoanalyze his 
subjects — merely record what be saw. However, uncon- 
sciously, he did analyze his subjects through the teamwork of 
an incredibly sensitive mind and a pair of eyes, operating like 
laser beams. He did not even have to know them to know them. 
Unquestionably Sargent did record what he saw — but Us eyes 
saw profoundly. 

Henry James, in his book "Pictures and Text" (1698) best 
describes this insight when he writes of Sargent: "The highest 
result is achieved when to this element of quick perception a 
certain faculty of brooding reflection is added ... I mean the 
quality In the light of which the artist sees deep into his 
subjects, undergoes it, absorbs it, discovers in it new things 


that' were. npt po the _ surface., becomes, p atient .with it,, and 
almost reverent. 

In. “The Daughters of Edward D. Boit" Sargent has painted 
four very distinct personalities. Our Immediate' attention, 
caught by two youngest daughters, moves back and forth 
between them. The painter loved a pretty subject, so it is not 
surprising that the prettiest child, Louise — blond, fragile, and 
exquisitely featured.— stands on her own, spotlighted against 
a plain background. Of the four, she seems the most feminine, 
the only one who even attempts to please the onlooker. 

But the focal point of the painting is Julia, a little girl more 
delectable than the doll shie evidently adores. Sargent 
overlooks nothing. He even manages to note the peculiar way a 
child’s feet can drobp sheepishly Inward. The face, however, is 
what captivates — round, not particularly beautiful, but 
unforgettably delicious. For sucha little thing, she's a strong, 
dominating presence. 1 . ■ 

What of the two older sisters in those mysterious shadows? 
They stand there In the background, almost swallowed by 
shadows. Jenny, ttte sister facing, us, has something slightly 
disturbing about her as has the uneasily brooding dwarf, 
Marfbarola in Velasquez’s “Las Menlnaa/’ 

This is no coincidence. Sargent had painted "The Daughters 
of Edward D. Boit" in 1882, -two years after he bad copied “Las 
■ Meninas.” The lessons Sargent learned from Velasquez were 
recycled into something equally remarkable, but the echo of 
the older master is haunting. 

. : In these tour children, Sargent's usual perception ap- - 
proached prophecy here. Not long 1 after- this portrait was 
painted, Mrs. Boit died and Mr. Boit remarried. Jenny, 
portrayed here as somewhat disquieted, then became emo- 
tionally unattuned to the reat of. the world. • 

As for the oldest sister, Florence, who seems to have lost 
herself in the shadows; we know very little about her except 
that she became a toner — estranged from sisters and parents 
alike. Could Sargent Have also foreseen estrangement here? 
Florence is the only sister who avoids theviewer. * 

The adorable Julia retained her independence of spirit 
which we see here, and developed into a skilled waterfcolorlst. 
But along with her charm .and. independence went a willful 
resistance to maturity. Her acccramodattng sister, Louise, 
remained Julia’s closest friend, and, 'as women, the in- 
separable sisters formed a limited hierarchy of which Julia 
the youngest became Julia the strongest. 

The artist's technical brilliance often receives comment. 
But the actual content of his paintings — that is, what he is 
trying to tell us — remains curiously uninvestigated. Did he 
know the power of his own Insight? It seems unlikely. Yet the 
bittersweet brilliance of this painting, its, visual allure and the 
children’s mental resistance -» this he undoubtedly knew. 

. . . ■ Barbaranell Hymes 


The Monitor's dally religious article 


A prodigal in the family? 


How many of us, on hearing 
Christ Jesus’ parable of the prodi- 
gal son, identify ourselves with 
the son rather than with the fa- 
ther? It is a natural thing to do, 
because the' parable illustrates 
the love of God for His children. 

tt teaches us that when we de- 
part from what we know to be 
His kingdom, we depart into a 
foreign world that He does not 
know; and it teaches us that 
when we repent- of our error and 
turn to Him, He is instantly there 
to receive us. He is instantly 
there because He has never been 
away from His kingdom; and He 
always rejoices to see us claim 
our rightful place within it. 

Perhaps the warmest and most 
secure feeling we can ever ex- 
perience as human beings is the 
sure knowledge that when we are 
willing to open our consciousness 
to God’s joyous ever-presence, 
our own bleak sense of limitation 
and error is destroyed, and the 
fatted calf of rejoicing for a vic- 
tory over a false sense of our 
identify is revealed. 

But the true inhabitant of the 
kingdom of heaven, the child of 
God that Christ Jesus saw when 
he healed the sick, is not what is 
humanly conceived of as a child 
but the complete man. Not male 
man but generic man: that man, 
male and female alike, that God 


Daily Bible verse 

Suffer the ffttfe children to 
come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of 
God. Mark 10:14 


Seed 

o 

mighty 

speck 

with 

forest 

inside. 


The deepest thing in American life 
Is the consciousness of the need for 
redemption. That it exists ex pla i n s, 
I think, many other th i n gs. For 
instance, the willingness of Amer- 
icans to listen to criticism which 
undermines their unwillingness to 
listen to it. A historic example Is 
[Henry] James’s tour of American 
women's campuses in 1904 In which 
he told, his audiences that they had 
no manners and less language. In his 
writings describing this tour he 
commented on the incomprehension 
of the young ladles he addressed, 
finding illustration of their rudeness 
in their surly blankness. What he did 
not remark on was the politeness, 
underlying the rudeness: the polite- 


Americanization 


ness of audiences listening to him 
because many of those present 
thought that what he said was true 
and that they might learn from it. 

At the end there is in America 
some quality of genuineness which 
underlies the “phomness"; which 
even may be the cause of it and 
which may result In Americans 
recognizing what Is "phony.” For 
example, it might be said that the 
sending* of food parcels to people all 
over the world after the war was, 
like so much other American char- 
ity, and like the Marshall Plan, In 


some respects a '.hot completely 
disinterested exercise in pubUc'rela- 
tions. Yet what is redemptive about 
such American national gestures is 
firstly the willingness to admit that 
they are not all they pretend to be, 
and secondly the fact that under- 
neath it all, they are simple ex- 
pressions of an American generosity 
which astonished the rest of the 
world, and which cannot -be ex- 
plained except, as something new 
which emerged together with the 
American national character. There 
is something, then, in' America 


whlch cannotbe explained away and 
which is not just some - form of 
commercialization In terms of which 
an problems are analyzed and pro- 
vided with answers. Americans foal 
critical of the motives and methods 
-of their own society, their own 
existence even. This feeling seems 
entirety lacking in the rest of the 
world and enables America to retain 
its newness, its Innocence and even, 
at the end of the huge tunnel of the 
vulgar and factetious, its mystery. 

Stephen Spender 

Stephen Spender is the British poet 
and critic. This is adapted from an ar- 
ticle appearing in Partisan Review. 
Copyright ©7972 Partisan Review. 
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Richard Henry Lee 


Begin 

again 

They sat together at the entrance 
to the cave, the woman and the 
child. There was a path with Bowers 
bordering. The woman picked (me, 
yellow-orange. 

“Snapdragon," she said. She 
pinched it and the little maw 
stretched open. “Snap!" She 
snapped the child’s finger. 

"Dragon," the child said. She took 
tt and she snapped her mother up in 
fiery bites. The dragon fell down, 
sated. 

The woman picked a different one. 
* ‘Bachelor's button." 

“Button,” the child said, and she 
stuffed it through a buttonhole be- 
neath her chin. 

A cabbage butterfly fluttered in 
asterisks across the path. 

: “Flower,” the child said. 

The mother watched iL “Flower,” 
she said. 

•. It flew away. . 

Nita Regnier 


Like all things, flowing 

Where Is Loralne who rode 
. a bike as If the wind 
were steering? She soared 
by us, waving. The treetops 
were her relatives: tall 
cottonwoods and poplars. 
Certain clouds She entrusted 
with her secrets. In her 
eyes birds swooped, leaves 
drifted. Her eyes were 
like some bright morning. 

She heard one train whistle 
tell about strange places 
beyond the mountains. What 
was It saying? Where Is 
Loraine whose heart was to 
the wind? She belonged to 
no (me but herself and the 
rivers — to the leaves and all 
things flowing. Is she standing 
now on the last car of that 
train and waving? Where 

to Loraine with her mauve 

scarf streaming behind her 
like some bold banner — 
her brown hair gleaming? 

John Cuno 


made in His image and likeness, 
to whom He gave dominion, and 
whom He beheld as finished, per- 
fect. “Be ye therefore perfect," 
instructed Christ Jesus, “even as 
your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” 1 _ 

Christian Science teaches us 
that if we are to realize here and 
now - as indeed we can - that 
we are the perfect man of God’s 
creation and are eternally in His 
heaven, then we must learn to 
see only what God already knows, 
to love what God loves. If we are 
to accept the facts of our own 
perfection — along with all that 
implies — we must be willing to 
identity ourselves with the father 
in the parable, and not just with 
the son. 

Do we have children or broth- 
ers or parents or friends who 
have departed from our sense of 
right living? Are we willing to 
know of them only what God 
knows of them — their innate and 
eternal perfection? Are we able 
to recognize as unreal the attrac- 
tion of a world and a morality 
outside the infinite consciousness 
of the divine Mind? Shouldn’t our 
fatted calf be the pure joy of 
realizing the ever availability — 
to parent and child alike - of the 
divine Principle that is Love? 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discov- 
ered and founded Christian Sci- 
ence, typifies real womanhood 
and manhood when she writes: 
“The divine Principle of the First 
Commandment bases the Science 
of being, by which man demon- 
strates health, holiness, and life 
eternal. One infinite God, good, 
unifies men and nations; con- 
stitutes the brotherhood of man; 
ends wars; fulfils the Scripture, 
‘Love thy neighbor as thyself;* 
annihilates pagan and Christian 
idolatry, - whatever is wrong in 
social, civil, criminal, political, 
and religious codes; equalizes the 
sexes; annuls the curse on man, 
and leaves nothing that can sin, 
suffer, be punished or de- 
stroyed."* 

’Matthew 5:48; 1 Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, p. 340. . ‘ 
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CIA and the sub 


‘Hey! How’s the fishing?’ 


Was it stupid and wasteful? Or 
clever and justifiable? 

The CIA's salvage of a part of a 
sunken Soviet submarine provides 
the stuff of movie drama. It has 
.pushed Cambodia and the econ- 
omy out of the banner headlines 
and will undoubtedly be talked 
■ about as a mystery-story relief 
from the gloomy news of the day. 

Only intelligence experts can 
fully answer the above questions. 
But, on the face of it, the CIA was 
carrying out an operation well 
within its mandate. 

This is a far cry from over- 
throwing legitimate governments 
or assassinating people. It was 
what many voices now demand 
the CIA confine itself to — gather- 
ing intelligence. Although Project 
Jennifer was unsuccessful, its 
avowed purpose was to obtain 
information about the Soviet 
Union’s missiles and code sys- 
tems. If the Russians had a chance 
to lay hands on an American 
nuclear ship, can it be doubted 
they would jump at it? 

Detente, Americans should be 
reminded, does not end an adver- 
sary relationship with Moscow. 
Both nations engage in vigorous 
clandestine intelligence and coun- 
terintelligence activities. It would 
be negligent in the extreme if the 
U.S. failed to use every sensible 
means possible to determine So- 
viet strengths and intentions. 

Moreover, the CIA’s foresight in 
developing such a technologically 
advanced vessel for intelligence 
purposes will be admired by 
many. For a long time the Gldmar 


Explorer, as a deep-sea mining 
vessel, roamed the seas looking 
for mineral nodules and no (me. 
Including the Russians, suspected 
its other mission. 

Whether or not the Jennifer 
Project itself was worth the high 
cost is controversial and is bound 
to be studied by the congressional 
panels now scrutinizing the CIA. It 
is possible the judgment was a 
mistaken one. But surely the ship 
is not a total loss. Although the 
cover has been blown and it can no 
longer be used for intelligence 
gathering, it is said to have 
enormous spin-off value for the 
development of resources. 

Of greater concern to many is 
the role of Industrialist Howard 
Hughes, whose name has cropped 
up repeatedly in connection with 
Watergate-related activities. 
Have his various CIA ties pro- 
tected him from government in- 
vestigation of his mysterious busi- 
ness activities? Has the CIA been 
financing a bonanza for him ? 

A broader concern is that the 
current furor over the CIA will 
totally discredit the agency. It is 
now fashionable to publicize the 
CIA’s uglier sides and question- 
able judgments — usually made 
with presidential approval — hut 
it should not be forgotten that the 
CIA has successes to its credit 
also. The nation needs a strong 
intelligence community — and it 
would be a disservice to the U.S. 
not to keep a balanced perspective 
on the CIA as current investi- 
gations of the organization go 
forward. 


Jobs and illegal aliens 


Congress faces a difficult task in- 
formulating a legislative answer 
to the question of illegal aliens. 

The most promising routes to a 
solution lie in better enforcement 
of current laws and the strength- 
ening of legal immigration chan- 
nels. Over the long run only a 
lessening of the economic gap 
between the United States and the 
countries the immigrants are flee- 
ing will resolve the problem. 

The presence in the U.S. of some 
seven million illegal immigrants 
(estimates vary wildly, from 3 
million to- as many as 12 million 
persons) Is stirring notice partly 
because of the current recession. 
Economic downturns during the 
’50s and ’60s generated similar 
outbursts against illegal aliens. 

Even rigorous new deportation 
efforts, however, would not likely 
result in much of a transfer of 
jobs. Two-thirds of the million or 
so jobs held by illegal aliens are in 
the low-paying farming and ser- 
vices categories, and legal resi- 
dents can now readily compete for 
them if they want to. The situation 
would be like the current paradox 


Ford and press 

The American press’s infinite 
capacity for dissatisfaction has a 
certain boomerang effect when 
exercised toward. President 
Ford’s news conferences. If his 
conferences do not produce much 
news, as a recent criticism notes, 
the blame lies with the press as 
well as the President. When the 
President offers himself up to the 
questioners, the amount of news 
depends in large measure an the 
quality of the questions and their 

follow-ups. 

Then comes Mr. Ford’s role. 
And here he Is open to the criti- 
cism of relying too much on 
warmed-over versions of previous 
generalities and on withholding 
answers as * ’inappropriate . ’ 1 

But Mr. Ford has begun to hold 
more frequent news conferences 
than his predecessor — which is 
what the press wanted (though 
Mr. Ford is still nowhere near the 
ftooseveltian frequency and regu- 
larity of meeting the press). And 
Mr. Ford has dispelled the air of 
hostility-and distrust felt before — 
which is also what the press 
wanted. 

It would be sadly ironic if the 
press were to let remaining cause 
for criticism obscure the truly 
significant gains. Fortunately, 
most of the press appears to have 
maintained its 'perspective. A 
good relationship remains, and it 
is up to both parties to keep it that 
way. 


of a million job openings going 
begging while 7.5 million Amer- 
icans are out of work. 

It Is thus a recurring public 
tendency to make illegal aliens the 
scapegoats for unemployment 
conditions whose primary causes 
He In recession or structural eco- 
nomic factors. But this is not to 
say that the law regarding aliens 
and its enforcement should not be 
improved. 

Rep. Peter Rodino In the House 
and Sen. Edward Kennedy . in the 
Senate have submitted bills which 
would get at the illegal alien 
worker by fining the employer 
who hires him. Their proposals 
differ in the stringency of fines 
they would impose — up to $2,000 
in the Kennedy bill . 

The Kennedy bill would also 
grant resident status to aliens who 
have been in the U.S. for three 
years or more. This would not 
offer a blanket “amnesty” for 
illegal aliens, but it would help to 
bring out from under cover the 
illegal group of aliens and “nor- 
malize’ ’ their status. 

Critics of the employer-fine ap- 
proach argue that it could infringe 
the rights of bona fide citizens If 
employers shun applicants with 
Spanish surnames or Chicano fea- 
tures. These critics argue that the 
enforcement of other laws, such as 
minimum wage statutes, offer al- 
ternatives for discouraging the ‘ 
hiring of illegal aliens. 

Expansion of bilateral agree- 
ments between Mexico and the 
U.S. to permit the legal importa- 
tion of more workers may not be 
politically feasible at the moment. 
But this, along with more precise 
quotas for entry of Western Hemi- 
sphere aliens, could lead to 
greater reliance on legal channels 
for alien entry. 

Among the undesirable solu- 
tions to the illegal alien problem Is 
a proposal to require all citizens to 
carry a national identification 
card. Such passports for domestic 
use would be constitutionally re- 
pugnant. They would abridge the 
individual’s right to privacy, and 
freedom of movement and associ- 
ation. They would impose on law- 
abiding citizens the onus of prov- 
ing their citizenship, an out- 
rageous shift of responsibility for 
immigration-law enforcement 
from immigration officers to the 
public at large. 

Current laws which attack the 
exploitation of im migrants as well 
as their illegal presence should be 
better enforced. 

Meanwhile, even immigration 
officials, who bear the brunt of 
dealing with the issue,, tend to see 
illegal aliens more as “economic 
refugees” than as lawbreakers — 
pointing to the need for healthy 
economic growth across all bor- 
ders. 
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Portugal minus the CIA 

By Joseph C. Harsch 


We learned from Chile what hap- 
pens wHen the CIA moves into a 
country to block a possible Commu- 
nist take-over. 

We are about to learn from Portu- 
gal what happens when the CIA la no 
longer able to play such a role. 

The Communists are active in the 
new political movements In Portugal. 
They do not yet control the Supreme 
Council which is the new political 
■instrument of the now dominant 
Armed Forces Movement. Nor do the 
Communists yet seem to have full 
control over the armed forces. But 
they have much strengthened their 
Influence of recent weeks and seem to 
be making fresh gains almost dally. 
One of their more interesting recent 
actions was to persuade the Supreme 
Council to banish the small Maoist 
and Trotskyist splinter groups on 
their left. Moscow-disciplined Com- 
munists abhor above all else anything 
to their own left. 

This is a condition which until very 
recent times would have brought the 
CIA into massive but clandestine 
action. They would have been as- 
signed the job of preventing a decisive 
Communist take-over. They would 
have worked with or through what- 
ever political forces in Portugal were 
ready and willing to make a tight of it. 
They would have spent money freely 
and provided weapons when and If 
deemed useful. 

But right now the CIA is hog-tied by 
special investigations of their activi- 
ties by both House and Senate, and by 
a new law passed by Congress last 
December. It was an amendment to 
the foreign aid bill which prohibits 
any covert political activities by the 
CIA unless the President of the United 
States has first made a finding of a 
clear threat to American security and 
has so informed the members of the 
respective Senate and House 'over- 
sight committees . 

It is estimated that compliance with 
the law would result In at least 150 
members of the Congress being In- 


formed of the President’s finding. 
Such a fin ding would therefore “leak” 
within a matter of minutes of the time 
the committees were informed. There 
is no evidence whatever of any presi- 
dential finding in regard to present 
conditions in Portugal. And it is 
Inconceivable that under present cir- 
cumstances in Washington the covert 
branch of CIA would deliberately 
flout an act of Congress less than four 
months old. 

There is already doubt about the 
survival of the CIA. It is under 
mounting pressure and criticism. 
Congress seems disposed at the mo- 
ment even to abolish the covert side of 
CIA and reduce the organization 
exclusively to the gathering of In- 
telligence by open means. For the CIA 
to flout the new law and do anything 
clandestine in Portugal right now 
would be to court disaster for itself. 
Hence denials of any role in Portugal 
can, on this occasion, be taken at face 
value. 

This means that if Portugal is to 
survive as a non-Communist country 
— it must do it on Its own. There can 
be no help for the antt-Communists 
from the big building in McLean, 
Virginia. Its covert side Is hors de 
combat. 

The stakes are fairly high. Portugal 
is almost as important to the south- 
western comer of the NATO alliance 
as Turkey Is to the southeastern. The 
U.S. Air Force constantly uses air 
bases in the Portuguese Azores. The 
Soviets have requested refueling 
rights for their fishing fleets on the 
Island of Madeira. Those fleets are 
assumed to be the eyes and ears of 
Soviet naval Intelligence in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

To tHfa day no country which has 
come under decisive C ommunis t con- 
trol Ttas ever recovered from that 
control. Someday there may be an 
exception, but it hasn't happened yet. 

Hence Washington, helpless to do 
any thing about it, watches the evolu- 
tion of Portugal’s new revolution — 
with anxiety. 


Why all those arms? 

By Charles W. Tost 


Washington 

Historians in the 2lst century writ- 
ing of our period will probably be at a 
loss to explain how its two greatest 
powers, both ostensibly dedicated In 
their very different ways to freeing 
mankind from oppression and ex- 
ploitation. should have over many 
years wasted an enormous proportion 
of their resources in fabricating 
mountains of hardware which was 
either immensely dangerous or prac- 
tically useless or both. 

I would venture a guess that these 
historians may ascribe three causes 
to this curious phenomenon. 

The first would be a gross mis- 
perception by the two powers of each 
other’s real intentions. No doubt their 
respective rhetorics at various times 
contributed to this misperception: 

Soviet rhetoric of “burying” capital- 
ism. American rhetoric of “rolling 
back” communism. 

However, cooler heads on both sides 
might well have perceived that after 
1950 neither Moscow nor Peking in 
practice sought military expansion, 
that in 1956 and 1968 the West re- 
frained from intervening in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. Yet, instead of 
basing its judgments on the real 
behavior of the other side, each 
concentrated on arcane calculations 
of capabilities, whidh have little rela- 
tion to the real world. 

The second cause of the strategic 
arms race, which historians may 
note, was the unprecedented af- 
fluence of the societies which enabled 
them to engage in it more or less 
painlessly. 

In the United States from 1947 to 
1973 prosperity was such that billions 
could be spent annually for arms 
without any but the minority below 
the poverty leyel realizing they were 
being deprived. In the Soviet Union 
both consumer demand and political 
dissent were so strictly controlled 
that the diversion to arms of a vast 
proportion of socialist production 
rarely entered the public con- 
sciousness. 

The third cause may in retrospect 
have been a consequence of the huge 
growth of the military officer corps in 
the two countries during World War n 
and its maintenance at these high 
levels during the subsequent 25 years. 

Readers write 

Moral litmus test 


At the. present time the world ha? 
obviously entered a new period De 
tente between the great powers, whik 
still suffering under serious Ifmlta 
ttons. makes even more implausibu 
than before that either of them shou’c 
risk its patrimony and population toa 
lunatic nuclear strike . 

The limitations of affluence have 
been forcibly brought to the attentlor 
of the United States. It has become 
apparent that every dollar spent for 
arms is taken from some public or 
private program important to the 
general welfare. In the Soviet Union it 
appears that one of the chief determi- 
nants of detente is the effective 
demand of Soviet consumers for more 
to consume. 

The momentum of the arms race 
however, is so strong that it will not be 
easily checked. 

Though overshadowed by other 
events at the moment, there is now 
being hammered out in Geneva a 
detailed formulation of the Vladivos- 
tok decisions placing ceilings oo 
strategic arms. If these ceilings are 
confirmed, a limit will at last have 
been placed on one major sector of the 
arms race. 

The limit, however, is far too high. 
Once It is confirmed, we must at once 
proceed to negotiate Us reduction. 
Henry Kissinger has speculated this 
would be "an easier negotiation . 
because It is going to be difficult to 
prove that, when you already have an 
enormous capactty to devastate hu- 
manity. a few hundred extra missiles 
make so much difference." 

Unfortunately such Issues are 
rarely decided by logic and evidence. 
,We have not for more than a decade 
needed anywhere near so many mis- 
siles as we have had. If a radical 
change in attitudes occurs - as 
reason and national Interest dictate — 
It will be because an era is over, the 
world turned a corner, and men and 
women everywhere perceive needs 
far more pressing and legitimate than 
the endless accumulation of costly, 
useless, and lethal weapons. 

The author of this article writes 
from a background of 40 years as 
a United States diplomat.' 

© 1975 Charles W. Yost 


To 11 m Christian Sciatic* Monitor: 

In an editorial on the necessity for 
developing some “litmus’’ test for 
moral standards and actions you said, 
“Everyone b as to find bis or her own 
way of defining the proper ’justifica- 
tions' for behavior.” 

Our small Rotary Club in Idyll wild 
has put a plaque with the Rotary 
Four-Way Test in each business in 
this community and has accompanied 
this plaque with a card which says, 
“People are asking today for some 
formula or set of rules that will cure 
our nation's IDs. The Rotary Club of 
Idyllwlld recommends the practice of 
‘The Four-Way Test’ adopted by Ro- 
tary International as basic principles 
for living the Golden Rule: Do unto 
others as you would have them do 
unto you”: 

Is it the truth? 

Is it fair to all concerned? 

-Will it build good will and better 
friendships? 

Will it be beneficial to all 
concerned? 

We feel that these rules, or the 
Golden Rule, hung prominently in the 
United Nations or in an Arab-Jewish 
conference room might help create an 
atmosphere in which one could arbi- 
trate with equity, morality, and broth- 
erly love. Perhaps they would provide 
a proper litmus test for proposals in 
our own halls of Congress. 

Richard W. Elliott 

Idyllwild, Calif. 


Mirror of opinion 


Seabed shadow boxing 


Large quantities of recoverable 
minerals lying on the ocean floor have 
been an attractive . target for ex- 
ploitation by industrial nations for 
years. The process has been slowed 
by inability to reach international 
agreements settling right of access to 
these minerals and by the widespread 
feeling that they belong to everyone 
and should be exploited by no particu- 
lar nation. 

The United States, which must 
import increasing amounts of basic 
industrial metal like manganese, cop- 
per, nickel and cobalt, is especially 
interested in developing these re- 
sources. 

American corporations have devel- 
oped some ingenious devices for get- 
ting the minerals off the ocean floor. 
The minerals are found in the form of 
nodules — spherical lumps several 
inches in diameter. One approach 
would pump nodules to barges or ore 
ships for transfer to land-based plants 
for processing. 

The question of ownership and 


control has been taken up in- 
conclusively by a series of Law at the 
Sea conferences over the past seven 
years.. . . 

The U.S. Department of the Interior 
has now announced formation of an 
Ocean Mining Administration that 
looks as though it may push ahead 
with exploitation of- the mineral de- 
posits by U.S. corporations even if no 
such agreement has been reached. 
The move has every appearance of 
being designed to speed the negotiat- 
ing process while advancing the na- 
tional interest. 

But it is far from clear that haste is 
desirable. The ownership question is 
Important, particularly because of Its 
. Implications for assisting the under- 
developed countries. It was given an 
added dimension last summer' when 
. an American scientific research, ves- 
sel discovered during deep-sea drfU- 
.ing far geological studies that there 


may be commercially significant de- 
posits of petroleum outside the conti- 
nental shelf areas for which Inter- 
national agreements have already 
been reached. 

Mineral deposits of all Mwria are 
very alluring, especially when they 
can be acquired without having to pay 
anything to another country.* But 
orderly international treatment of 
these reserves, plus the need for 
careful thought about any 'environ- 
mental implications of “ their ex- 
ploitations, makes it important that 
we do not try to force this issue. The 
Department of the Interior should . 
slow down. — The Boston Globe . 
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The art of taxation comdsts 
.in so plucking the goose as to 
obtain the largest possible 
amount of feather?-. with the 
smallest possible jxaount of 
hissing. ' - . 

Jean Baptiste Colbert 


Ford and public transport 

ToTb» CMKtan Sctanc* Monitor 

We are grateful to you for praising 
President Ford’s proposals in favor of 
public transportation. Hopefully the 
President and others in government 
and Congress who shape our lives will 
continue to work in favor of public 
transport and railroads. Sometimes 
they seem to realize — or is this too 
much to hope? — that the increasing 
division and hostility between the 
poor and the well-to-do in this country 
will be getting worse dally so long as 
there Is so much difference between 
their living conditions. 

Yet sometimes it seems as though 
the government Is blind to this truth, 
for instance, when encouragement is 
given to build more highways which 
will be crowded by more cars. It Is 
true that millions of car drivers are 
poor people, and they will drive their 
jalopies unless other, more public- 
spirited transportation is offered. The 
division between poor and well-to-do 
will persist and increase. It’s high 
time for radical measures to heal it 
Menlo Park, Calif. Elena Varneck 

‘Managing Our Planet ' 1 

To Th* CMsSan Scfanoo Monitor 

The outstanding series of articles. 
“Managing Our Planet,” once again 
proves the great service your inter- 
national daily newspaper Is doing in 
guiding world thought 
I well remember a speech made by 
Mark Bonham Carter at the Liberal 
Assembly at Llandudno, some years 
■ago, when the question of Joining the 
Common Market was being consid- 
ered. At that time Jo Grimmond, the 
Liberal leader, was pressing this 
country to go in. so that they could 
share in framing the rules, but both 
the major parties opposed this. But 
now see how vital it is to share with 
our fellow man in these great sharing 
opportunities to bless all? 

If your writer’s fine articles mean 
anything at' all. they mean what is 
required is spiritual vision, and the 
answer is to be found in the greatest 
book in the world. Ecclesiastes 9:14. 
15, reads: “There was a lltile city, 
and few men ■ within it; and there 
came a great king against it. and 
besieged it, and built great bulwarks 
against it: Now there was found in ita 
poor wise man, and he by his wisdom 
delivered the city: yet no man re- 
membered that same poor man.” 

- F. Grant Henderson 
Altrincham, England 

Letters expressing readers’ 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
■ condensation.: : .. — 





